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BY JAMES 


of Queen 


for cheapness 
lo ignore all the 


have been going on 


lif Shaksp« rean drama as 


but to cut out the 
no period, however 


nothing. We 


1, occasional luxury, but 


may 


the question; nobody who 


mupare it other things 


It would be well, however, if in every great city of the 


world there was one home of the mute drama, whither 


go who were ignorant of the language of 


strangers might 
I know of few things more depressing than to 
though 


is worse 


the country. 
po to a foreign theatre 
perhaps to know a little of 

Anyone who been to a 
and watched the audience will understand what I 


under such circumstances, 
what is 
French 


rpoing on 
has play in London 
mean 
when I say that there is as much acting among them as on 
for not to know French is to confess the lack of 
i polite education. In a dumb play there is no occasion for 
pretence of this kind, though, as a matter of fact, not half 


the spectators have the least idea of what is goingon. Only 


the staye, 


the more audacious explain what has taken place to their 
neighbours (who have by that time forgotten the gestures in 
question), and are generally quite wrong. I see that in ‘A 
Pierrot’s Life” the book is placed in the hands of those 
who behold the drama, which is an immense improvement. 
Things are thereby not only made intelligible, but the 
spectators are put in a position to appreciate the art of 
the actors; so far as my experience goes—the 
result is deplorable. The most attentive are resolute to 
stick to their own views of what this and that dramatic 
One says, ‘‘ He has dismissed 
the contrary,” 


otherwise 


gesture is intended for. 
them 
another, ‘ he 
lady who lives in the suburbs whispers to a friend that it 


blessing”; ‘ On Suys 


with his 
has registered a vow of vengeance.” <A 
signifies irritability, and is the very thing her husband 
does when he has missed his train. One is curious to know 
what is the effect of pantomimic study upon the actor him- 
self, and whether it qualifies him or otherwise for the 
ordinary stage. It is easy to imagine that the limbs and 
features may be too highly cultivated at the expense of the 
tongue, and that there may even arise a tendency to ‘ make 
faces.” 


Shakspere himself. 


such as is reproved in very strong language by 


It is not often that a mere advertisement is suggestive ; 
indeed, the object of many of the modern ones is to mislead 
the reader, who is tempted by a story promising the most 
desperate adventures only to be landed in some unapproach- 
able soap or unrivalled jam. Like Edgar Poe's tales, they 
are probably written backwards, beginning (say) with 
syrup of camomiles and concluding with a dust storm 
in the desert; it has become quite a peculiar branch of 
literature, and though it does not develop the imaginative 
faculties, it ensures us against an unhappy ending. It 
is, therefore, quite refreshing to come upon an advertise- 
ment of such social significance as the following, out of 
the Blackpool Times in the last days of 1896: ** Young 
man, of dark complexion, is prepared to ‘ Let in the New 
Year’ at any house in Blackpool between 12 and 9 a.m., 
at two shillings each without refreshment.” The explan- 
ation of this cryptic notice lies, it seems, in a local 
superstition that the first visitor to a house in the New 
Year, if he happens to be of a dark complexion, brings 
it good luck. The question that occurs to every reader 
interested in social economy is, Has this young man any 
other occupation ? Except for one morning in the year is he 
one of the unemployed ? If so, he has the very lightest work 
on record. There was once an American youth who described 
his calling as that of blacking glasses for eclipse times; a 
vague and shadowy profession demanding active pursuit 
but very rarely, and giving more ample opportunities for 
leisure than our Long Vacation itself. But for combined 
certainty and briefness it is not to be compared with the 
labours of the young man of Blackpool. Think of him, as 
the year draws to its close, getting himself ready for work, 
bracing his energies for that single effort of maintaining 
himself by his own exertions! Some square people find 
themselyes in round holes, unsuited for that station in 
life in which Fortune has placed them; but this man is 
obviously fitted for the place which Fate has allotted him. 
He dwells in Blackpool, one of the few towns in the world 
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‘let in” by 


here the New Year is 
dark ¢ plexion, which 


strangers, and is of 


rood luck to his 


ensures 2 


a millionaire, whether alive or 


rid at large. If he leaves or gives 
purposes, it is generally limited to 
ighbourhood, or, at all events, 
umtrymen. He builds 

his name to it 


for ever, 


his own ne 
a hospital or a 
hoping that it will 
the 
or two overtukes the most 
juest of Dr. Alfred Nobel, 
there is nothing either of the 
His 
uunting to two millions sterling 
of Peace all the world 
five prizes to be 


unconscious of 


janulacturel 


il or parochial element. 


enormous wealth 
is left to Science and 


There 


Swedes 


over. are every 


awarded to and 
‘The first for the most important dis- 
in the domain the that 
mistry ; the third in that of physiology or medi- 
fourth for the most distinguished literary 
contribution in the same field ; the fifth for 
ever shall do the best to promote the cause of 
In these days there 
it the business of their lives to write for prizes. 


eligners alike. 
‘ of physics ; second in 
of che 
cine; the 
and 
whomse 


> 9 
ence, 


who make 


are quite a number of people 
They strain every nerve to get a guinea from the com- 
Nutshells, and few of them, it is 
failed to receive 
chance that 
though it will 
henceforward recur yearly), for the value of each of these 
five prizes After 
having gained one of them, the most restless competitor 
might fold his hands for a year or two before going in for 
a fresh batch. 
I ai not a man of science, with pointing out the path of 


petitions in Snippets on 
their friends, 
Now 
certainly never happened to them before 


understood among have 


honourable mention. here is a has 


will be over ten thousand pounds! 


lor my part I shall be well content, since 


Peace and pocketing once for all ny ten thousand pounds. 
Others, however, will be more sanguine and perhaps less 
modest. I pity from the bottom of my heart that Board 
of Distributors whose duty it will be to allot the prizes. 
Think of the heartburnings, the expectations, the rivalries, 
which in countless breasts they must needs excite and 
cannot allay! Dr. Nobel's bequest will, at all events, 
settle the question of the endowment of research. In a 
year or two we shall be able to judge whether these 
enormous prizes stimulate the intelligence or only become 
the objects of jealousy and intrigue. In the meantime, 
but little occasion for satire in the matter. The 
bequest is too magnificent; the intention, however mis- 
taken, too well meant; the objects to be attained too wide 


one sees 


and worthy : 


Whatever may be said against our American cousins, 


no one can accuse them, in these international copy- 


right days at all events, of ignoring the claims of 


Literature. They do not even consider that eminence 
as a writer disqualifies a man from political or diplo- 
matic appointments, Such have 
now, and will be sent to us again, as Ambassadors and 
Consuls. Nor do the people of the United States confine 
themselves to doing honour to their own men of letters 


been among us, are 


In no other country—by no means excepting his 
is the English author treated with such hospitality 


Even in the least 


only. 
own 
and welcome as in the United States. 
cultured portion of them high respect is paid to such 
persons. A few years ago one of our distinguished men 
of science was charmed with an 
paid him by an agricultural State. 
distinction,” said its spokesman, 
have named our prize bull after you this year.” 
the other day whole streets of a new city were named 
after a popular author, even to his Christian names; 
a thoroughness, strange to say, only rivalled in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand, where centuries ago, out 
of respect for the then landlord, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, four streets were named after that title (two of 
them “The” and “Of”). Attempts to rival America in its 
appreciation of living writers cannot be said to have failed 
in this country, because they have never been made. In 
Germany a beginning appears to have been made which 
cannot be pronounced a success. A cheesemonger chose 
for a trade-mark for one of his most odoriferous cheeses the 
name of the most popular of dialect poets, Fritz Reuter, 
and the angry bard brought an action against him to 
restrain him from so doing. He said it would make his 
name stink in the nostrils of his readers, and was 
derogatory both to himself and the muse. The law has, 
however, decided against him. It was probably argued 
that the cheese gave him two strings to his bow, a double 
chance of immortality; and indeed there are very few of 
our poets whose names we either recognise or revere as 
we do Stilton. Personally, since it seems Herr Reuter was 
a dialect poet, I confess I have little sympathy with him, 
though if he is to be put outside the shops and sniffed 
at by dogs, as sometimes happens, his case is hard. 


unexpected compliment 
‘* We have no academic 
‘to offer you, but we 
Only 


The case of the poor fellow killed by an elephant in 
Sanger’s Circus has had many precedents. The fact is, 


the elephant is in more than one sense the greatest problem ° 


of the animal world. Bold as a lion, as easily frightened 
as a child, tender as a woman, merciless as a savage, 
affectionate yet malicious, subject to gusts of fury which 
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in no way interfere with nursing a cruel revenge for years, 
this intelligent creature is an anomaly without a rival. 
These 


same individual, have divided thos« 


rarely all experi nced by the 
familiar with him into 
English authors 
have given their views of his character. In ‘‘ My Lord 
the Elephant ” and ** Moti Gug, Mutineer,”’ we learn what 
Rudyard Kipling, a personal acquaintance of ** the huge 
earth-shaking beast,” thinks of him: 
and interesting description, but we ‘ get no forrarder” for 
Another novelist, with 
opportunities for apt to make use of 
thei to the best advantage, has written a terrible indict- 
ment against the creature. You may read it im his ‘‘ Jack 
of all Trades,” in which the heroine is Mademoiselle Djek, 
a performing elephant of great gentleness and docility, 
till she kills them) acknowledges to be 
the most attractive of he Her exhibitor—who was 
not, however, her keeper—attributed her good temper to 
the usual gratitude for kindness and lumps of 
sugar; but neither he nor his proprietor was on easy 


various attributes, 


partisans or opponents. ‘Two eminent 


it is a most graphic 
it as regards his motives. less 
observation, but 


whom everybody 


race. 
Causes : 


terms with her, though her groom and body-servant slept 
at her feet every night, as often drunk as sober. One day 
this man saves the manager, whom she lays hold of with 
her trunk, ‘ 
strength’; but he could not save the stable-boy, whom 
she suddenly knocks down, boring two frightful holes in 
his skull. Eventually it turns out that she detests every- 
body except her groom, who takes care to pitch into her 
daily with a hayfork. 
like those which are generally bound up with ‘‘ Anecdotes 
of Instinct,” but it has truth for its foundation. 


wanting to caress him, but underrating her 


It is a gruesome story, not at all 


Improvement in manners in any class is a matter of 
congratulation, and one burglar, at all events, has begun 
Failing to break 
open a safe in a commercial establishment at Bristol, he 
lit a fire, made some tea, opened a box of excellent cigars, 
and passed the last hours of 1896 in quiet conviviality. 
Then, borrowing the office paper, he wrote a polite letter 
to the proprietor, thanking him for his hospitality and 
One cannot, unhappily, 
teach them that 
It is only a few 


the year in a very commendable way. 


wishing him a Happy New Year! 
teach honest, but we can 
it is an advantage not to be brutal. 
unite with 
The worst of all criminals is the 


men to be 


cultured who pleasant manners a 


disposition to be cruel. 


persons 


ill-conditioned cur who is morose even in his hours of 
there is no means of conciliating him except with the 


But not only when the enterprising 


ease: 
cat-o’-nine-tails. 
burglar is not burgling, but even when he is, there is no 
necessity for him to be a Bill Sikes. If he could be got to 
understand this, there would be a great improvement in 
our mutual relations. He derives no benefit from frighten- 
ing people into fits, but the contrary: there is no one so 
resolute to prosecute and exact punishment to the utter- 
most as the victim who 
robbed. Let the cracksman do his spiriting, if not with 
the grace of Ariel, with the geniality of Charley 
and it will be better for him and for us. There are no 
better judges (of human nature) than (1) those who always 
inflict corporal punishment on who have added 
violence to crime, and (2) those who, when there 
difference of misconduct, are lenient to ‘‘ the gentler of 
the two ruffians.” Without beirg so optimistic as to 
believe that there is ‘‘ good in everybody,” one may be 
sure that the burglar who drank the health of his involun- 
tary host, and wished him luck upon New Year's Eve, 
had some good points about him. There is a grim humour 
often associated with brutality, but this is geniality, which 


has been scared as well as 


Jates, 


those 
is a 


is quite another thing. 


Mr. Cayley has got his verdict and also a hundred 
pounds out of Mr. Labouchere, which is good payment 
for a short story. The trial is an interesting one to 
magazine contributors, though nothing decisive as to 
where coincidence becomes plagiarism, or plagiarism what 
the wise do call ‘‘ convey,” has come of it. We are afraid 
that, on the whole, the result will not be beneficial. It 
will give the ungodly occasion to blaspheme as to the 
possibility of any story being original. One eminent 
novelist, though, it must be admitted, not remarkable for 
his ‘‘ plots,” has written—whether out of consciousness of 
failure in this respect, or from pure ‘‘ cussedness ’—that 
‘* all the stories have been told.” Another, whois also a 
scholar, a philologist, an antiquarian, and a number of 
other things, asserts that there never were more than fifty 
stories in the world, and most of those unfit for publica- 
tion. These, however, are extreme views. Several novels 
have been written within the last half-century the plots of 
which are absolutely original, or rather were so at the 
time of their appearance. They may have happened in 
real life since then, but there is no court of law that can 
‘‘restrain”? Nature from breach of copyright. Never- 
theless, considering the number of novels, and still 
more of short stories, that are constantly being pub- 
lished, originality is not to be hoped for. The most 
that can be expected is that there should be no 
intentional plagiarism. What honest story-tellers should 
be on their guard against is the taking a story at second 
hand from a friend who * was told it by some fellow or 
other, as having happened to himself, don’t you know” 
this species of informant has really read it somewhere, but 
confused it with some viva voce communication. 
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FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The Duke of Connaught, accompanied by the Duke of 


Cambridge, took part on Saturday in the Lord Mayor's 
meeting at the Mansion House to promote the relief fund 
for the Indian famine. Lord George Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of State for India, stated that the area sup- 
posed to be affected by famine was of the extent of 
164,000 square miles, with a population of thirty-six 
millions, while a further extent of equal size, inhabited by 
forty-four millions, suffered what might be called scarcity, 
insufficient food to maintain health. ‘There were 1,200,000 
people on the Government relief works, of whom 250,000 
received gratuitous relief, upon which the Government 
spent over 100,000 rupees daily. This would increase until 
the harvesting of the spring crops, and he would not be 
surprised if the Government had to maintain three millions 
of people. Lord Hobhouse, the Right Hon. G. N. Curzon, 
M.P., and several well-known City men, spoke to the 
resolutions at this meeting. 

The subscriptions to the Mansion House Fund include 
grants of £1000 from the Bank of England, £1000 from 
the Corporation of the City, £1000 from the Goldsmiths’ 


Company; and gifts of £2000 from Mr. W. W. Astor, 
£1000 from Colonel Raymond Paley, from Messrs, 


W. D. Wills and Co., from Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Co., 
and from Mr. Nourse. 
in one day sub- 
scribed £10,000. 
At the Calcutta 
meeting held 
on Jan. 14, the 
Viceroy of India, 
Lord Elgin, pre- 
sided. Speeches 
were made by 
the Lieutenant- 
Governor of 
Bengal, Sir A. 
Mackenzie, 
several native 
gentlemen of 
high rank, and 
the Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


The Stock Exchange 


James 


THE 

PLAGUE AT 
BOMBAY : 
POONA. 


Some of the 
fugitives from 
Bombay, in 
terror of the 
plague, have 
gone to Poona, 
a large city of 
the mainland, 
distant from 
Bombay nearly 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 


DR. ROTH, 


a hundred and 
twenty miles, 
with a popu- 


lation of 90,000, 
mostly of the 
Mahratta race, 
but with many 
Kuropean i 
dents, Poona 
being a Govern- 
ment — station, 
enjoying a salu- 
brious and 
agreeable 
climate, and 
easily accessible 
from 3ombay 
by railway. It DR. R. H. 
is not likely that 
the plague will 
spread there, for 
the native part 
of the town is not overcrowded, the streets are wide, and 
the water, supplied by the works constructed at the expense 
of the late Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, is of good quality. 
Poona stands on the elevated Deccan table-land beyond 
the mountain range of the Ghauts, in a treeless plain, 
at the confluence of the Muta with the Mula River, 
where a fine bridge was built some twenty years ago. 
As the former capital of the Peishwas, renowned warrior 
chiefs who asserted, in the eighteenth century, their 
independence against the Mogul -Empire, it is a place 
of some note in Indian history, and there are several 
famous battlefields in its neighbourhood. Among the 
conspicuous public edifices at Poona may be noticed the 
Council Hall, the Sassoon Hospital, the Jews’ Synagogue, 
built by David Sassoon, St. Paul's Church and St. Mary’s, 
wl the Engineering College. On the hill of Parbuati, 
south of the town, is the grand temple dedicated to the god- 
dess of that name, the wife of Siva. Government Liouse 
is at Gunesh Khund, a short drive from Poona. 


resi- 


ELLIOTT, 
One of the Victims. 


HINDUS BURNING THEIR DEAD. 


The Mohammedans bury, but the Hindus burn their dead. 
Some Yogis, or Hindu ascetics, are buried. When the 
burning-place is on the banks of the Ganges the ashes are 
all thrown into the river; when at a distance from the 
sacred stream a small quantity of the ashes is preserved, 
and these are sent by some of the many pilgrims who go 
every year to Hurdwar, on the Ganges, where they are 
thrown in. ‘To consume a full-grown man the pile of wood 


is generally about the length of the body, about two or 
three feet high and about the same in width. The corpse is 
laid on the top, with a sheet covering part of it. The eldest 
son goes three times round the pyre with the light in his 


One of the Members of the Punitive Expedition. 
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hand before he applies it. The combustion usually goes on 
most rapidly about the middle of the pile, and when that is 
well consumed the attendants, who have poles, gather 
the fragments into a heap until the whole 1s reduced to 
ashes. Formerly the poor people who could not buy 
enough wood to consume the body burnt a few sticks that 
they collected ; and, when that was done, the corpse was 
thrown into the river and went floating down, accompanied 
by carrion birds of all kinds. Wealthy people add pieces 
of sandal-wood to the heap to give a perfume, as well as 
various scents, and oil or ghee to increase the combustion. 


THE BENIN DISASTER. 
No time has been lost in the despatch of an expedition 
which is to avenge the massacre of the European officers 
and civilians at Benin; and all preparations were so far 
advanced even by Saturday last that Mr. R. D. Moor, 
Consul-General of the Niger Coast Protectorate, who sailed 
from Liverpool in the Bathurst on that day, together with 
a number of officers and others connected with the 
punitive expedition, was able to anticipate with some 
measure of confidence that the King of Benin may have 
received his lesson from British arms before the third 
week of February is over. Her Majesty’s cruisers Theseus 
and Forte have sailed for Gibraltar on their way to the 
Niger coast, and the new hospital-ship Malacca is to sail 
to-morrow with upwards of two hundred blue-jackets 
on board, together with eight naval surgeons and 
several nurses. This medical staff is to be reinforced by 
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CAPTAIN A. J. MALING, 
One of the Victims. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BRUCE HAMILTON, 
An Officer of the Punitive Expedition. 
'u35 BENIN DP@aARBT RL 
some two dozen trained attendants from Haslar. Mean- 
while H.M.S8. Philumel was expected to arrive at Brass 
from Loanda on Wednesday last and the flag-ship of the 
Cape squadron, H.M.S. St. George, has also sailed for the 
West Coast. The exact numbers of the military force are 
not known yet, but the Niger Coast Protectorate troops 
will probably be reinforced by a further contingent of 
Houssa Constabulary and by troops of the West India 
Regiment stationed at Sierra Leone. Rear - Admiral 
Rawson, C.B., Commander-in-Chief on the Cape of Good 
Hope and West Coast of Africa Station, will be in command 
of the expedition. 

On other pages of this issue we give sundry Illustrations 
of scenes in the Niger Coast Protectorate, together with 
some account of the Benin natives and their neighbours, 
und we here reproduce portraits of several of the men 
connected with the disaster, members of the ill-fated 
expedition, and officers who have now set forth as ministers 
of a just punishment. Since our last issue appeared, the 
glad tidings of the escape of Captuin Boisragon and Mr. 
Ralph Locke, the District Commissioner, wounded but 
safe, after six days of flight through the bush, raised 
momentary hopes that some of the other members of the 
party might be still alive ; but the two survivors have now 
reported the tragic fate of all their comrades. 

Mr. J. R. Phillips, who was in charge of the expe- 
dition, was Acting Consul-General during the absence in 
England of Mr. Ralph Moor. He was an old Uppingham 
boy, and a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was appointed Sheriff of the Gold Coast a few 
years ago, and in 1891 was made.overseer of prisons. 
In the following year he became Acting (ueen’s 
Advocate. This succession of important appointments 
forms in itself a tribute to his abilities, for he was 
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still quite a young man, having left Cambridge just tcn 
years ago. Captain A. J. Maling, another of the victims 
whose portrait is here reproduced, was a son of Captain 
Maling, of Burgess Hill, Sussex. Dr. Elliott, who was 
the medical officer of the expedition, was an Irishman, a 
son of Mr. William Elliott, of Strabane, well known as a 
merchant. Mr. Thomas Gordon, one of the two civilians 
of the hapless party, was the representative of the African 
Association at Sapele. Our special Artist, Mr. H. C. 
Seppings Wright, says: ‘‘ Among my fellow passengers to 
the West Coast last year was poor Gurdon. He used often 
to talk of the country we were going to, and he mentioned 
this very expedition. At the time I hardly gave a thought 
to his vivid description of Benin and its surroundings ; 
but this expedition, from what he told me, had evidently 
been talked about for some time previously.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce Hamilton, of the East York- 
shire Regiment, one of the officers of the punitive expe- 
dition, knows something of military operations in Africa. 
He was in the Afghan War of 1879, and two years later 
acted as aide-de-camp to the Commanding Officer in the 
Transvaal. A year ago he was serving on the Ashanti 
Expedition. Dr. Roth is one of the medical officers of the 
punitive force. 


TUE AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY. 
The announcement, which we noticed last week, that the 
treaty between the United States Government and the 
Government of her Majesty Queen Victoria, providing for 
the reference of 
all disputes in 
future between 
them to arbitra- 
tors chosen on 
each has 
been received 
with general 
satisfaction, not 
only in Eng- 
land, but in 
other countries 
ot Kurope. 
(ireat credit is 
due to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the 
Lritish Ambas- 
sador at Wash- 
ington, and to 
Mr. Richard 
Olney, recre- 
tary of State to 
the Government 
of President 
Grover Cleve- 
land, for the tact 


side, 
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MR. THOMAS GORDON, 


One of the Victim aad discretion, 
: but — especially 
for the mutual 

goodwill and 

frank sincerity 

with which 

they conducted 

these negotia- 

tions. It is not 

yet certain, 


however, that 
the treaty will 
be confirmed by 
the majority of 


votes in the 
Senate of the 
United States ; 
and in the 
event of its 
rejection, the 


(rovernment to 
be formed early 
in March by 
President 
McKinley, with 
Mr. Sherman for 
his Secretary of 
State, would not 
be likely to 
take up a 
siinilar project 

This prospect, 


Piolo Hollis, Barrow-in- Furness, 
MR. J. R. PHILLIPS, 


One of the Victims. 


with an equally conciliatory disposition. 
though its disappointing realisation may still be 
averted by wise and prudent counsels in the Senate, 
has already excited much uneasiness among American 
commercial men and moneyed citizens. The arbitrators 
who would be appointed, on the one side three Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, on the other side 
three judicial members of her Majesty's Privy Council, 
with a reference of any points of difference in the matter 
of procedure to the King of Sweden and Norway, cannot 
fairly be objected to. 


CHILDREN’S FANCY-DRESS BALL 


AT THE MANSION HOUSE, 


Sombre-looking as it always is, and ought to be, the 
Mansion House becomes very light-hearted at times, for it 
is nothing if not catholic, as befits the most cosmopolitan 
city in the world. Thus when you entered it on Monday 
evening, Jan. 18, you were confronted by doors bearing 
the melancholy words, ‘‘The Indian Famine Fund” ; 
while beyond the Lord Mayor's palace was converted into 
a vast fairy ball-room, where little Londoners of every 
size and age danced merrily to their hearts’ content. 
Their costumes showed taste as catholic as the Mansion 
IIouse itself. Fact, fairy tale, and fiction had been 
ransacked to fill the wardrobe. Sir Joseph Porter, of 
‘T1.M.S. Pinafore,” and Cupid footed it as if they were 
absolutely real. Mary Queen of Scots seemed at home 
with a cowboy, and Dick Turpin escorted a hospital nurse, 
which showed that posterity had not been wrong in 
insisting on his goodness of heart. His youthful subjects 
will long remember the Lord Mayor's ball of 1897. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY 
HONOURS 


I uline SS 

their nation 

iissist in 

britis's rt i 9 Bartoli 
Loutherbourg, > past 

cite the names 

foreigners who have 

mitted to full membership 
bear witness to the liberal 
spirit which has presided over 
the selection of candidates who 
had pitched their studios in 
this hospitable country. Mr. 
Sargent, who has but lately 
passed his fortieth birthday, is 
the son of a Boston physician 
long resident in Florence. As 
a young man he studied unde 
Carolus Duran in Paris for a 
time, and won his way into the 
front rank of modern portrait- 
painters within «a remarkably 
short distance from his student 
days. It is now ten years since 
the Trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest purchased his ** Ci rna- 
tion Lily, Lily Rose,” and for 
some time pust he has enjoyed au 
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MR. ALFRED PARSONS MR. J. J. SHANNON, A.R.A. 
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THE NEW ROYAL AVCADEMICIAN AND ASSOCIATES 
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considerable reputation in Paris, 
where his fine portrait of ** La 
Carmencita’”’ was purchased for 
the Luxembourg Gallery afte: 
exhibition in the Salon. Mr. 
Sargent became an Associate 
three years ago. 


The two new Associates, Mr. 
Alfred Parsons and Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, are also distinct avqui- 
sitions to the Royal Academy, 
especially as they respectively 
represent fairly well the tenden- 
cles of landscape and portrait 
painting of the present day. In 
the work of both there is an 
obvious desire for effect rather 
than a scrupulous regard for 
methods. Mr. Parsons’ render- 
ing of the brightness of spring 
of the joy of life as it returns 
to the fields and trees after the 
sleep of winter—is not less ex- 
pressive of the art of to-day than 
Mr. Shannon’s eager and assertive 
portraiture of women. ‘There is 
un unrestfulness in the work of 
both painters, but one feels that 
it is essentially characteristic of 
the times in which we live; and 
however much one may deprecate 
its dangers, we cannot but recog- 
nise its reality, in life as well as 
in art. Mr. Shannon is another 
American artist, but Mr. Parsons 
is an Englishman, although the 
amount of his illustrative work 
which has first seen the light 
in American publications has 
contributed to an erroneous 
impression that he is a citizen 
of the United States. He is 
the son of a well-known West 
(ountry doctor, and began life as 
a Civil Servant. By a curious 
coincidence it is just ten years, 
as in the case of the new 
Academician, Mr. Sargent, since 
he won the favour of the Trustees 
of the ¢ hantrey Bequest with his 
picture, *‘ When Nature Painted 
All Things Grey.” 








THE PLAGUE IN INDIA: A HINDU BURNING-GROUND FOR VICTIMS. 
Drawn by William Simpson, 2.1. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY: 


THE SIGNATORIES, SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, BRITISH AMBASSADOR, AND THE HON. RICHARD OLNEY, AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Draun by 8, Begg. 
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ldrington Byrne, who has been 

] idgeship in the (¢ hancery Division 

left vacant 

by the pro- 

motion of 

Mr. Justice 

Chitty to the 

(Court of 

Appeal, has 

long held u 

high reputa- 

tion at the 

Bar, and fol- 

lows his pre- 

ap- 

propriately 

enough, 

having prac- 

tised in Mr. 

Justice 

Chitty’s 

Court, and 

held the posi- 

tion of its 

leader. That 

particular 

Court, how- 

ever, will 

know him no more, for as a Jud he is to preside 

over the actions formerly taken by Mr. Justice Romer. 

(he new Judge is a son of a London solicitor, and is 

now in his fifty-third year. He is a King’s College man, 

called to the Bar just thirty years ago. He 

a Queen’s Counsel before he was forty, and a 

Bencher of Lincoln's Inn four years later. At the General 

lection of 1895 he was returned to Parliament for 

Walthamstow, in the Unionist interest, by a majority of 

more than two thousand. In the bye-election which now 

becomes necessary for the return of his the 
Radicals, it is understood, intend to make a good fight. 
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Lady Bowen, whose serious illness has been announced, 
is the sister of Lord Rendel, the great friend and frequent 
host of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Rendel has been staying in 
town this week, in faithful attendance on his sister, whose 
health has long been failing, and who never recovered the 
shock of her husband’s death. Lady Rendel has had 
one boast rare among women—that she was the wife and 
sister of men who won English peerages. 

Mr. George Lane-Fox, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Primrose League, who by his secession to the Roman 
Catholic Church lost the inheritance of his father’s broad 
lands in Yorkshire, has not, however, been cut off with 
the traditional shilling, so far as mere money goes, in his 
father’s will. On the contrary, the property, which passes 
to the Vice-Chancellor’s younger brother, is charged to the 
extent of £47,000 on the elder brother's behalf. 

The death of Mr. Agostino Gatti removes-one of two 
brothers who together have deserved well of the London 
public alike 
as’pioneers of 
the popular 
restaurant 
and as pur- 
veyors of a 
certain 
homely type 
of dramatic 
fare. These 
two men, so 
well known 
as A, and 8. 
Gatti, are of 
Swiss- Italian 
origin, but 
have now 
been natural. 
ised English 
citizens for 
many a long 
day. Their 
father came 
over to this 
country and 
set up an ice- 
cream and refreshment shop on the site of what is now the 
Charing Cross Music-hall. His business flourished, and, 
after his death, was considerably enlarged by the sons, who 
eventually took the premises in the Strand now so closely 
identified with their names. Their success led them to specu- 
late in theatrical management, first at Covent Garden, with 
concerts and pantomimes, and subsequently at the Adelphi 
Theatre, where they gauged the taste of a certain section 
of the playgoing public so accurately that they made a second 
fortune, and practically created the modern school of melo- 
drama. Their many successful productions have become 
household words, and as such require no enumeration. 


Photo Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 
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n Monday last unanimously 
Liberal peers in the House 
of Lords, in 
iccession to 
ord Rose- 
bery, whose 
resignation 
was the top 
of the how 
not long 
since. Lord 
Kimberley is 
by no means 
a stranger to 
the position, 
for he held 
it under Mr. 
Gladstone’s 
last Govern- 
ment. The 
new leader, 
who is now 
in his seven- 
tieth year, 
has had a 
remarkably 
long experi- 
ence of 
political life, for he first became a Minister when but 
twenty-five years old, being at that early age appointed 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post which he held 
again in 1858, in Lord Palmerston’s second Administration, 
after spending two years in Russia as Envoy Extraordinary. 
Ife has since been successively Envoy on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, Under-Secretary for India, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Privy Seal, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and Secretary of State for India. 
Under Lord Rosebery’s Government he was Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
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Funerals are said to open the grave to many of the 
living who attend them. Over and over again they have 
been the occasion of chills which ended in the chills of 
death. Another and opposite danger becomes more and 
more deserving of note with the growth of ritual obsery- 
ances preceding the public burial rites. It is common 
enough now in England to burn candles round the coffin 
before it is taken from. the house of the dead; and the 
precautions necessary on such occasions are illustrated by 
the fire which destroyed the villa of Prince Albert of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont the other day while his body was 
being committed to the graye. The candles had been left 
burning near some drapery, which caught fire, and nearly 
cost the Princess her life. 


To Mr. Alfred E. Pease has fallen the curious, though 
not unique, experience of finding himself returned to 
Parliament 
by a mas 
jority of 
1428 in the 
Radical in 
terest for the 
Cleveland 
Division of 
Yorkshire 
while he 
himself has 
been travel- 
ling in so 
distant a 
region as 
Somaliland, 
Sir Frank 
Evans, i 
may 
remem bered, 
returned 
f rom 
America to 
learn on 
landing that 
Southam p- 
ton’s choice, stimulated by the spirited efforts of his wife, 
had elected him to represent its borough. Mr. Alfred Pease 
is the eldest son of Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bart., who 
sits for the Barnard Castle Division of Durham. The new 
member was born forty years ago, and is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He is a partner or director 
in several of the great business houses which bear the 
family name. He has twice been returned for York 
City, but was defeated for the second time at the last 
General Election. 


Photo Maull and Fox Piccadilly. 
Mr. Atrrep Pease, M.P. 


The shapely cup which is here reproduced has been 
presented by the De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
to the South African 
Wimbledon Association, 
as a prize for competition 
among the marksmen of 
Cape Colony. It is the 
handiwork of Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb. 


England is a paradise 
for tishermen — at any 
rate, in the minds of their 
brothers over the Border. 
Among the questions put 
to the Hon. C. M. Ramsay 
during his candidature in 
Forfarshire was this: ‘‘In 
England fishermen could 
catch salmon wherever 
they like; would he sup- 
port an equal privilege 
for Scotsmen?” “I 
would give the same 
facilities in Scotland as in 
England,” was the can- 
didate’s prudent reply, and the people cheered. Thus 
encouraged, a fisherman asked: ‘* Would you give 


Tue Sourn Arricay Wiws.tepon 
Association Cup. 
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Scotland the same privilege as England, where the fisher- 
men get one pound of tobacco every month?” But the 
most obliging candidate ild not quite promise that. 


[he development in tyres from the old iron-rimmed 
bone shaker” wheel to the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyr 
might well form the subject of an interesting treatise on 
wheel locomotion. A great stride was made when solid 
rubber fixed on the spider wheel replaced the metal tyre. 
The cushion or hollow rubber tyre soon followed, and then 
the air-inflated tyre made cycling justly popular, and 
cycle - making a very important industry. But one 
improvement treads upon another's heels, and the latest 
comer bids fair to effect as great a revolution in 
cycling as did the Dunlop patents. This improvement, 
known as * Brianard’s Patent Tyre - making Machine,” 
goes a long way towards bringing pneumatic tyres within 
the reach of all. The machine makes over 3000 tyres per 
day of the highest quality ; it does, in a word, the work of 
about 150 qualified men. The tyre it now makes is known 
as the single tube tyre, and is said to be more resilient, 
faster, and less liable to slip than any double tube tyre. 
It is very difficult to puncture, and when punctured it is 

easy to repair. 

Sir Travers Twiss, who died last week at the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, was for many years a prominent figure 
in the life of 
his gener- 
ation, in 
whose annals 
h i S name 
would, in all 
probability, 
have been 
writ yet 
larger than 
it is but for 
his untimely 
withdrawal 
from public 
life a quarter 
of a century 
ago. As it is, 
he will long 
be remem- 
bered as a 
jurist of 
Euro pean 
reputation, 
The son of a 
Denbighshire 
clergyman, 
he was a contemporary of Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, where 
he took a distinguished degree and became a Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Professor of Political 
Keonomy, and Regius Professor of Civil Law. His legal 
career was equally brilliant. Called to the Par in 1840, he 
was appointed Commissioner-General of the Province of 
Canterbury nine years later, and Vicar-General of the 
Province in 1852. Thereafter he became successively 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London, Adyocate-General of 
the Admiralty, Queen’s Counsel, and Queen’s Advyocate- 
General. On the occasion of his attainment of the last- 
named dignity in 1867 he received the further honour of 
knighthood. In those days no important Commission was 
considered complete without him, and ‘he was the personal 
friend and judicial adviser of some of the leading men of the 
time, among them the Emperor of Austria, the King of the 
Belgians, Lord Palmerston, and Prince Metternich. His 
elevation to the Bench or to all but the highest honours of 
the State was considered a foregone conclusion, but in 1872, 
with the general sympathy, he suddenly resigned all 
his public appointments after the peculiarly painful trial 
provoked by the publication of libellous charges against 
his wife, Lady Twiss. Thenceforth he led an extremely 
retired life, devoting his energies chiefly to the writing of 
his many important contributions to the literature of 
International Law and other branches of legal science. 


The Church of England in general and the Welsh 
branch of it in particular has lost a zealous and scholarly 
prelate by 
the death of 
Dr. Basil 
Jon ; 
sishop of 
St. Davids, 
The late 
Bishop was 
not, perhaps, 
widely 
known 
beyond his 
own diocese, 
but during 
the twenty- 
three years 
of his epis- 
copate he 
endeared 
himself to 
his own 
people as 
only a 
Welsh- 
speaking 
Welshman ,. 
could ever hope to do. When he passed from the 
Archdeaconry of York to St. Davids as_ successor 
to Bishop Thirlwall he had already for some eighteen 
years ranked as one of the chief historians of the 
See by virtue of his volume on ‘The History and 
Antiquities of St. Davids,’ while his ‘‘ Vestiges of the 
Gael in Gwynedd” had given him a distinctive place 
among Welsh scholars. His editions of: classical authors 
were well known to the scholar of a former day, but his 
most important work was his study of ‘‘ English Monastic 
Life,” written in collaboration with the late Professor 
Freeman, his contemporary and close friend at Oxford, 
where both were Fellows of Trinity College. Dr. Jones 
was one of the assessors in the Bishop of Lincoln’s trial. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, accompanied by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, was visited on Saturday 


by Princess Christian and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg, and the 
(‘ountess of Erbach-Schénberg with het daughter, rhe 


Bishop of Winchester was a guest of her Majesty on 
Sunday. and the Rey. Clement Smith, Rector of Whipping- 
ham, with Mrs. Smith, dined at Osborne on Saturday. The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrived on Tuesday. Mr. 
Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, was a guest of 
the Queen from Thursday evening, Jan. 14, for a day or 


two. Lord Rowton was also her Majesty's guest. ‘The 
Queen will go to Cimiez, Nice, about March 10 or 
March 11. 


rhe Prince of Wales rejoined his family at Sandringham 
on Jan, 12, and on Thursday, the fifth anniversary of the 
death of his eldest son, the Duke of Clarence, there was a 
inemorial service, attended by all the family, in Sandring- 
ham Church; wreaths and flowers were sent to adorn the 
tomb in the Albert Chapel at Windsor. 


The new Bishop of London, the Right Rey. Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, had his election confirmed at Bow Church, 
Cheapside, by the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on Jan. 15. On Monday at Osborne he was 
presented to the Queen by Sir M. W. Ridley, the Home 
Secretary. It is expected that he will be appointed Dean 
of the Chapel Royal. 

The new Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev. Dr. 
l'rederick Temple, late Bishop of London, on Monday bade 
farewell to the Lord Mayor and Corporation at Guildhall, 
und to the clergy of the diocese of London, represented by 
Archdeacon Sinclair and by Dean Gregory for the Chapter 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. His Grace received numerous 
uddresses from Church religious and charitable societies. 

Mr. Gladstone intends to go to Cannes about Jan. 26. 


The Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of the Council, 
with the Incorporated Association of Head Masters, who 
held their annual meeting on Jan. 14 at Christ’s Hospital, 
was entertained at dinner by the Drapers’ Company. He 
said that Government had not yet considered the Bill for 
regulating and improving secondary education, but when 
Parliament was invited to deal with that measure it would 
be found much in agreement with the Report of the Royal 
Commission and that of Professor Jebb’s Joint Committee. 


The Report of the Council of the Head Masters’ Associ- 
ation, presented on the same day, stated that teachers and 
official administrators were coming to a mutual under- 
standing about the organisation of local authorities upon a 
representative system. A careful scheme for adjusting 
the relative values of examinations, University local and 
entrance, Civil Service, and Science and Art, had been 
prepared; and, with regard to science teaching, it was 
recommended that elementary instruction in physics and 
in chemistry, with practical work in both, should be 
considered essential, to which the Universities had agreed. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Kallowen, in 
distributing prizes at the Birkbeck Institute, where the 
Lord Mayor presided on Jan. 14, spoke with much com- 
mendation of the educational benefits derived from that 
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compared with December 1895 in the coal, iron and 


steel, engineering, and shipbuilding trades, with an 
upward tendency of wages, but there has been some 
falling off in the textile and clothing trades. The per- 


centage of unemployed members of trade unions is less 
than in any December of the last six or seven years. 

{ scheme for raising £10,000 as an addition to the 
Wesleyan Methodists’ Fund in aid of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Homes, to provide a special memorial of the sixtieth yeal 


of the Queen’s reign, was 
advocated on Jan. 13 at a 
meeting held in the United 
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THE STEAM-YACHT “IVY.” 
The steam-yacht J which carried the hapless expedition 
up the river Benin, belongs to the Niger Coast Protectorat 
built by Messrs. Earle’s Shipbuilding 
and Hull. 
over to the Protectorate in less than a yeal from the time 
of commencement, and arrived on the coast last Novembe 
She is a fine vessel, and admirably adapted for the service 


for which she wa 
wu hande ‘ll 


Engineering Company, of She 





Service Institution, Sir 
George Chubb presiding ; 
Lord Chelmsford and Major- 
General Lord Methuen spoke 
at this meeting, and Lord 
Wolseley wrote a letter com- 
mending the proposal, 





A ferry-boat on the river 
Usk at Monmouth, where a 
party of labourers employed 
in constructing the new dry 
dock were crossing on Mon- 
day evening, was sunk by 
the swell from a passing 
steam-tug, and seven of the 
men were drowned. 

The Indian troop - ship 
Warren Hastings, with 1232 
men on board, including the 
ship’s officers and crew, was 
wrecked on Jan. 14 on a 
sandbank south of Réunion 
Island, in the Indian Ocean. 
All the crew, soldiers, and 
officers were saved, but with 
loss of their baggage. 


At the Central Criminal 

















Court, before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, on Monday, the 
trial of Edward Ivory, alias 
Edward Bell, one of the 
accomplices of Tynan, ‘‘ Number One,” Haines, and 
Kearney, the Fenian conspirators from New York, in the 
alleged dynamite conspiracy at Antwerp, was commenced. 
This prisoner was arrested at, Glasgow about the time of 
the Czar’s visit to Balmoral, 


THE BENIN NISASTER: 


Foreign political affairs do not present any new topic 
of remark, except the appointment of Count Michael 
Muravieff to be Director of that Department in the Russian 
Empire; the Czar Nicholas II. not seeming inclined to 
appoint a successor to the late Foreign Minister, Prince 
Lobanoff. 

In France the Senate and Chamber ae again sitting, 
but little has taken place beyond a debate on the stricter 
regulation of nominations to the Legion of Honour. 

In spite of the very positive statements of the American 
newspapers, there seems to be no truth in the report that 
the Government of Spain has accepted proposals or recom- 
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THE PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG MEMORIAL CHAPEL IN WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH. 


institution since it was founded in 1823, with no endow- 
ments, with no private donations, and with grants only of 
£1000 to £1200 a year from the City Parochial Trustees, 
the County Council, and the Science and Art Department 
of Government while the fees paid by students were 
extremely moderate. 

The Postmaster-General’s Department has made new 
regulations, to begin from Feb. 1, with regard to the size 
of book packets and newspaper packets (enlarging the 
former and reducing the latter), unpaid post-cards, the 
commission on money-orders (reduced), and two or three 
minor details in favour of the public. 

The Report of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade for December last shows a decided improvement 


mendations from the United States for conciliating the 
Cuban insurgents. But the Spanish Ministry appears to 
be now earnestly seeking plans of colonial reform, with 
large concessions to disaffected subjects, in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Meanwhile, there has been more fighting, and 
Massimo Gomez declares that the Cubans will be satistied 
with nothing short of complete independence. 

In the Soudan a hostile movement of the Mahdist or 
Dervish troops towards Kassala, which town is held by an 
Italian garrison, is causing fresh uneasiness. In British 
Bechuanaland, South Africa, the revolt of a local native 
tribe has been suppressed by a force of armed police and 
volunteers and burghers, killing about forty of the 
rebels. 


THE STEAM-SHIP 


WHICH CARRIED THE EXPEDITION 


ok Athy 
BENIN, 


UP THE BIVER 


for which she has been built. Her ordinary speed of ten 
knots can be increased without effort to thirteen knots or 
more, She is very roomy, an excellent with 
plenty of accommodation for her officers and crew, besides 
ten spare cabins and a large troop-deck for the transport 
of military, and can carry about five hundred native soldiers, 


sea- be vat, 


THE BATTENBERG MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 

The anniversary of the lamented death of Prince Henry of 
Jattenberg, Jan. 20, was commemorated in Whippingham 
Church with a solemn service which was attended by the 
Queen, Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Countess of 
Erbach-Schénberg, Prince Henry’s sister, and other royal 
mourners, The chapel which has been arranged as a 
memorial of Prince Henry was dedicated in the course of 
the service. ‘The altar in this beautiful little sanctuary is 
not yet completed, but the photograph which we reproduce 
shows the design of the screen which has been erected 
to enclose the chapel. 





PARLIAMENT. 
The circumstance which distinguishes the opening of the 
new Session of Parliament is the surprising lightness of the 
Queen’s Speech. That document is usually loaded with 
Bills which the Government of the day sets forth for 


the purpose of exhibiting excellent intentions. Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues have departed from this 


precedent. The promises of the Queen’s Speech are such 
as really have a reasonable probability of being fulfilled. 
True, Major Rasch is sceptical. He says that no legisla- 
tive programme can be carried out unless speeches in the 
House of Commons are severely limited. This thorny 
question of procedure has no attraction for her Majesty's 
present advisers, but they show marked discretion in the 
very forefront of their plan of battle. The new Education 
Bill is ‘‘ to secure the maintenance of Voluntary schools” 
in other words, it is to be a financial measure, and will 
not cover the very wide field of controversy in which 
the Bill of last year came to grief. ‘‘If time permits, 
you will be invited to consider further proposals for 
educational legislation.” It may be taken for granted 
that time will not permit. Employers’ liability, mili- 
tary works, and a Board of Agriculture for Ireland, are 
the most conspicuous of the remaining subjects to which 
Parliament will address its legislative energies this year. 
Not an heroic list, but much more practical than most of its 
predecessors. The Queen’s Speech dwelt more forcibly on 
foreign than on domestic affairs. The virtual settlement 
of the Venezuela dispute and the actual framing of a 
general treaty of arbitration between England and America 
are matters of most hearty and legitimate satisfaction to 
the Government and the nation. In the debate on the 
Address Sir William Harcourt complained of the vagueness 
of the allusions to events in Turkey, and Mr. Balfour 
replied that the negotiations now in progress at Constanti- 
nople made him hopeful of a satisfactory settlement of the 
account between Europe and the Sultan. Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
fresh from the Bosphorus, was very gloomy about Russia. 
Russia, he said, did not desire Turkish reforms. The 
member for King’s Lynn was not content with this 
evidence that he has returned to Westminster full of 
vigour. He backed Mr. James Lowther’s opposition 
to the Sessional order which declares the interferences 
of peers in Parliamentary elections to be improper. 
This formality is usually passed without a word. But 
Mr. Lowther and Mr. Bowles divided the House against 
it on the ground that if peers ever did interfere, the 
House of Commons would be helpless. On this fine 
Constitutional point the malcontents numbered sixty-eight, 
and the majority 334. Mr. Balfour announced that 
opportunity would be given for a full discussion of the 
financial relations between England and Ireland. 
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" ' 4 [TF BFSAN ) much better to have no fighting.” 
‘** As for consequences,” said my cousin. ‘* Miss Nancy 





/ , 
i i 
& 
‘ CHAPTER YV. 
J 
# 
THES NEET DAY. 
\ In the morning Captain 


Sellinger presented him- 
self, making the excuses 
due from a_ gentleman. 
There was not much re- 
pentance in his looks, but 
some: he was not wholly 
without grace, His excuses 

were not too full of self-reproach: he had not lost any self- 

respect, because he was certainly not more drunk than becomes 

a gentleman, as was shown by the fact that he could. still 
distinguish a lovely woman. ‘‘ This,” I said, ‘‘ was the reason 
why you kissed Molly, the maid.” The accident, he confessed, 
betrayed a momentary wandering of wits. 

He owned, however, that he ought to have taken my refusal 
seriously and allowed me to pass. And he expressed himself as 
unfeignedly sorry for having caused me the least pain. Ina word, 
he spoke as a gentleman should. 

‘Still, Captain Sellinger, I am pleased to think that Molly 
boxed your ears.”’ 

‘‘T shall call Molly out. She must give me satisfaction. Cana 
man of honour sit down with ears tingling ? You say that 
I mistook the maid for the mistress. That should be impossible 
in your case, Miss Nancy. I /ave seen maids—but enough. You 
say that Molly virtuously boxed my ears? Well, I cannot 
remember. And then, suddenly, so far a3 my memory serves me, 
who should jump out of the ground like a Jack-in-the-box, or a 
ghost at Drury, but the Prince of Wales himself, with his feathers 
on his head and a naked sword in his hand?” 

‘* You are dreaming, Captain Sellinger.” 

‘‘T suppose I am. But, Nancy, how came the Prince of Wales 
in St. James’s Place ?”’ 

‘“*How came he in your muddled brain ? Ilow can anyone 
account for tricks of imagination?’ TBesides, there were two 
gentlemen, not one.” 

‘‘Na—-na—na— do not make me out sober. I saw two gentle- 
men, which is a proof that there was but one. Had there been 
two I should have seen four. Everybody knows so much, There 
was one gentleman, I tell you, not two.” 

After the Captain came the Corporal. 

Corporal Bates, also of the Guards, Lut not in Captain 
Sellinger’s company, occupied the garrets of the house with his 
wife and family of six little children, All day long, unless it 
rained, the children played in the Green Park, while their mother made and sewed for 
them the clothes that they wore out as fast as they could. The Corporal maintained 
them (but with difficulty) by teaching the art of fence, the mathematics, drawing land- 
scapes and houses, painting in water-colours, and fine penmanship, for he was a man 
of many accomplishments. When he was at leisure he drew up plans of campaign, plans 


of sieges, observations on campaigns, and military pamphlets of all kinds, but especially 
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such as professed to extend the power of the country. 

None of these learned tracts would booksellers—who 

were in a league, he said, to crush merit—publish for 

him. All his talk was on military matters; and he lived 

in the constant hope (and as constant disappointment) of 
¢ receiving a commission. In a word, he was a brave, loyal 
honest man, who believed himself to be another Churchill, 
or a Turenne at least, in the art of war. 

Coming off duty that morning he knocked at our doo1 
and appeared in his uniform, with a high hat, white cross 
belt, and long worsted epaulettes, which he played with 
proudly because they proclarmed his rank. To be corporal 
is to stand on the lowest rung of the ladder, but yet it is on 
the ladder. 

** Ladies,” he said, saluting us, ‘‘ your most obedient 
servant. I come to offer my respects and my condolences, 
Truly I tear my hair to think that VFortune—cruel 
lortune forbade me the happiness which two unknown 
gentlemen enjoyed last night. Perhaps they were not even 
soldiers. I venture to hope that no evil consequences 
y of the shock have ensued. IIa! had | been there 

though he were Captain in my regiment—yet he should have 
seen what sword-play means. Captain or no Captain 
even if I was broke for it.’ Ife looked as valiant as Mars 
himself, the God of War. 


‘Thank you, Corporal Bates,” I replied. ‘ But it was 


did not even swoon, which proves her courage; and Molly 
assures me that her own appetite is unimpaired, which 


proves her insensibility. Yet she was kissed.” 





‘It is my sorrow, ladies,” he repeated, bringing his 
feet into position, ‘that I was not so favoured as to be 
on the spot. In such a case, my commission they could 
not choose but grant me as a reward.” 


“Courage, Corporal. Another occasion will perhaps present itself.” 





‘*Madam, you will perhaps go again to evening prayers. The Church bell is the 
ladies’ call of duty: it is their revelly. I most humbly offer my services as escort. 
I presume not to walk beside my conyoy—I will walk behind with a drawn sword 
and a proud heart.” 

Here, at least, was devotion and gratitude. One would willingly be frightened a little 
if only to draw forth such proof of kind hearts. 

‘But, Corporal, valour, even when it has no chance of proving itself, deserves 
reward,” My cousin took from the cupboard a bottle of port and a glass, “Sir, you 
must be thirsty.” 

‘In the presence of Beauty, Madam, every soldier is thirsty.” I do not know 
what he meant by this aphorism. ‘I drink your health, Madam—Miss Nancy, when 
Virginal distress next calls for the hero's arm, may I be there to help!” 


Our next visitor that day was Mr. Robert Storey, the bookseller of St. James’s 





He stood up and pointed to the door. 


Street. Tle was cousin to Isubel’s late husband; yet his branch of the family 
belonged not to the Society. He was at this time still a young man, not more than 
eight - and-twenty, having succeeded to his father’s business two or three years 
before. In his dress he aimed at the outward semblance of the substantial citizen : 
he would be taken for one known on Change; therefore his coat was of black velvet, 


his stockings of white silk, and his buckles of silver; at his throat and wrists he wore 
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cuus writ 
would defend ¢ 

Robert came ofte \ in the evening afte 
etimes he 
kind ol 


though he 


r his 


was sl 


lop i on ( eu a 
spoke of the por who amade o is shop a 
Apollo’s Walk. miu ‘ mnfessed 
despised the tribe of hack poke alway 
of those und p et 
a lustre to thisage—such men, I mean, 
Dr. Warburton, Lord Lyttelton, Henry 
Smollett, the Laurence erne, 


Garrick, if one may include 


that. 
with reverence 
scholar and wits whose productions lend 
as Samuel Johnson, 
Fielding, Tobias 
Reverend and 
illustrious namé 


More often 
world, with necdote 


however, Robs ought us news the 


rreat indals, which he pro- 


duced one by one, as a chi icks out plums. Ilis shop, 


in fact, was a greater home for go pand scandal than even 


a barber's: scholars and men of letters, | verily believe, 


love talking as much as women. He would deliver himself 


of these 
‘ f con luding any one, 


items slowly and with intervals: and he was fond 


when he could, with a moral or a 


religious observation. 
had no opportunity, for my 


This evening, howe ver, lhe 


cousin instantly poured into lis ears the story of my 
wlventure. Ile received it 


‘*This,” he ex mi é cr ,» as 


with a good man’s horror. 


carried away by 


righteous indignation, me one of the 
flagitious act 
tocracy.” 

‘Mr. Robert,” 
hea‘, ‘* the Captain wa 
what he did.” 

‘Your ignorance, Miss Nancy,” he replied with a 
enables you to undertake the defence of that bad 


man. The business seems to me (I am necessarily acquainted 


* appears to 


most ever attempted by a profligate aris- 
[ told him, somewhat surprised at his 


overcome with drink and knew not 


smile, ** 


with much of the wickedness of the world) arranged before- 
they waylay a young 
The 
conspiracy is quite easy to carry out, if one has the 
the daring to carry it 


hand: two men pretend to be drunk : 
gentlewoman: two others pretend to rescue her. 


wickedness to devise it and 
through.” 
‘* That, Mr. Storey,” 


so, nonsense, because how could they know when we should 


I replied, ‘‘ seems, if I may say 
pass? Besides, the Captain was really drunk.” 

Ile shrugged his shoulders and bowed his head. 

‘*Miss Nancy,” he suid, ‘* has, I know, been already 
remarked. I have heard observations upon her singular 
beauty in my shop—from Doctors of Divinity. If these 
reverend persons observe the beauty of a lady, be sure that 
the profligate beaux and sparks of this end of town have 
also done the same thing. However, let us hope that the 
business is finished.” 

“On the contrary, Robert,” said my cousin, ‘these 
gentlemen have expressed a desire, which does us great 
honour, to improve their acquaintance.” 

“Ay? Ay? Dear! Dear! The wickedness of this 
part of town is terrible: yet I have five satirists in verse 
and eleyen in prose on my books and in my pay at this 
moment lashing the vices of the Great. There is also a 


sermon every Sunday at St. James's, Well, ladies, this is 
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ill have to place it 


to the occasio 


ul ‘ Clarissa,’”’ said Isabel. 
knows how to teach and warn 
ising a blush to your ¢ heek, 


ompany into which 

e young Sprigs of 
live in a 

So much so that 

thank the Lord, 


station for 


world 
our own. 
would. I 
exchange my 
unprofitable 


workers, they are 


wealth, they consume it: we live with 
order: we 
their 


for the world to come, they 


um, they without rule or 
take thought for the morrow 

ve live 

is: we fear God and keep His com- 

they continue as if there were no command- 
in our affections, they 
Miss 


further acquaintance with these young 


are constant 


and deceive trusting women. 


» far above you, indeed, that they are 


The last sentenee so him, inasmuch as_ it 
uinded hke that 


he repeated it. The words impressed me at the moment 


ple ased 


paradox from one of his essayists, 


anything said sonorously which one does not under- 


stand sometimes does impress a hearer—you may hear 


such things in church. If you think of it, however, it is a 
foolish thing to say, for it means that the higher isa man's 
rank the more corrupt does he become: in which case ‘his 
Most Sacred Majesty himself—but I hesitate to write the 
word 


‘ Ladies,” )i 


to belong to this same class, 


went on, ‘it is your singular privilege, 


which is as much above 
What, to 
These 


a footing in this house by an 


the common herd as it is below the nobility. 
you, are the 
two ¢g 


attractions of fashion and of rank ¥ 
rentlemen hope to get 
open and palpable trick, which they have learned from a 


unhappily there are such novels, but 
What sort of reception should they 
I-were here, they would hear the 


attitude of one 


novel of intrigue 
not published by me), 
meet ¥ IJ*rom ime, if 
truth.” Ile rose and stood in an 
‘* Retire,’ I should say, * 
he stood up and pointed to the door 
Virtue and 


of Innocencs 


who 
rebukes. Retire in confusion ’’ 
‘** from this house of 
unmolested the Daughters 
Retire ! Repent of 
designs conceived in wickedness, or carry those designs to 
are more fit for their attempt.’ 
this effect 


necessary to use, on 


Religion. Leave 


who adorn this house. 
These are 


-which | 


places which 
the words, ladies—or words to 
feel it absolutely 


behalf, were these gentlemen in my presence to attempt 


should your 
an entrance.” 

More he would have added, in the same elevated strain, 
But at that 
moment Molly came running upstairs and threw open the 
Miss 


for as a moraliser Robert Storey had no equal. 


door, crying, without any ceremony, ‘* Madam! 
Nancy! 
And so, her honest face grinning from ear to ear, she 


The two young gentlemen are here! 


withdrew, and our two gallant rescuers appeared. 

We all rose. 

‘* Madam,” the elder spoke, bowing first to my cousin 
and then to me, *‘ we have ventured to call, in order to ask 
if Miss Nancy hath recovered from the shock and affright 
of yesterday.” 

‘*Nay, Sir,’ Isaid. ‘If you call that a fright which 
was but an affair of a moment, thanks to your courage ——”’ 

‘* Nancy,” my cousin interposed, ‘‘ was naturally indis- 
posed at first, but with the aid of a little cherry brandy, 
she speedily recovered.” 

I hastened to present her by name. ‘‘ Gentlemen, this 
is my cousin, Mrs. Storey, widow of the late Reuben Storey, 
American merchant, of Great Tower Street.” 

They bowed low again. ‘And this is Mr. Robert 
Storey.” They inclined their heads slightly with a look of 
condescension—as if I had introduced Molly my maid. 
They were dressed as the day before, but their swords they 
had left outside on the landing. 

We then sat down, and I waited with some trepidation 
for Robert's promised harangue. Alas! there would be 
no harangue. The stood and 
terrified. Ilis face expressed this confusion: his hands 
hung stupidly: his stiffness and resolution had gone 
out of him. Where was the proper pride of the book- 
seller, which should have sustained him even in the 
presence of a Baron? Gone: it had left him. When the 
rest of us sat down he remained standing: he appeared 
unable to decide what to do: he opened his mouth and 
gasped : as for tae words of fire, where were they ? Thon 
he stammered a confused good-night to his cousin, bowed 
low to the gentlemen, and retired, falling ignominiously 


poor man confused 
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“o there was an end to the 
of virtue, 


over the mat as he went out. 
grand appeal in the name 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘MY BROTHER, SIR 

When Mr. Robert Storey left us, in this sudden and sur- 
we resumed our chairs, the younger 


GEORGE.” 


prising manner, before 
of the two visitors introduced his brother and himself. 

** Madam,’ our anxiety for the 
safety of Miss Nancy may, we hope, excuse our presump- 


addressing ny cousin, ** 


tion in calling. Let me present to you my brother, Sir 
George Le Breton: I am myself—Mr. Edward Le Breton, 
of His Majesty's Navy. And, we are both 


very much at your service.” 


believe me, 


low the room 


looked about 


curiously, as if he were in some strange place. 


Sir George bowed and 
‘* Gentlemen,” 
most grateful in her mind that she was arrayed becom- 
ingly! ‘*Iam indeed gratified by this honour, the more 
so as it enables me to express my sense of your gallantry 
last night.” 
They both disclaimed any cause for gratitude, and, com- 


my cousin replied, smiling sweetly— 


pliments finished, we sat down and began to talk. 

‘*My brother,” said the sailor, ‘‘is a country gentle- 
man, so that he can stay at home while I go ploughing the 
salt wave.” 

While he spoke, his brother was looking about the room 
with curiosity. Ile appeared not to hear this remark. 
‘“To be a country gentleman,” said my cousin, ‘‘is a 
she addressed Sir George— 


” 


great thing. May I ask, Sir” 
‘‘in what county lies your estate * 

Sir George started, and changed colour. 

‘‘T have property,” he replied in some confusion—I 
know not why—‘‘chiefly in Berks and Wilts : but also 
elsewhere —" 

The elder brother was at that time in the first flush of 
early manhood: he was tall and strongly made: he was 
much stronger, one would judge from his breadth and 
height, than the ordinary run of young men: his lips and 
mouth spoke of firmness: his features were regular and 
large: he moved and spoke with an unmistakable air of 
‘authority, yet his eyes, swift to change, betrayed the 
gentleness and softness of his heart: although at a time of 
life when youth is at its best and the spirits are at their 
highest, he wore an habitual expression of seriousness, as 
of one who contemplates grave responsibilities. His cheek 
betrayed by its rosy hue his splendid health. 

It must not be supposed that this summary of his 
appearance could have been written after the first day of 
Not at all. I write down the description of 
learned to know him in three months of his 


conversation. 
the man as I 
society and conversation. 

I must call the second, as he presently begged me to 
do, being always of a frank and even fraternal kindliness, 
by his Christian name. Not, therefore, Captain Le Breton, 
but Edward. As for him, vivacity was stamped upon his 
face; he was animated in speech, in look, in movement ; 
seemed to laugh whenever 
he spoke; not so much at the wit or humour of what 
that, perfectly happy, he must 
laugh. Yet he could at any moment assume an 
authority almost as profound as that of his 

In appearance he was smaller and slighter; 


he was always happy; he 


was said, as being 
needs 
air of 
brother. 
his dress, which was that of a naval officer, of blue cloth 
with white facings, gold buttons, and a scarlet sash, was 
much less splendid than the silk coat worn by his brother. 
Yet it seemed to befit his character, which was entirely 
simple and trustful, And as his own soul was incapable 
of aught that was mean, disloyal, or treacherous, so he 
believed that most of the world was created after the same 
mould. I think, for my own part, that he who is thus 
constituted, and can so regard his fellows, is far more likely 
to obtain such happiness as the world affords than one who 
, and a traitor : who 
and guards 


regards every other man as a rog 
finds mean motives in the noblest 
himself at every point against the possible treachery of a 


actions : 


friend. 

The discourse on this, their first visit, was much more 
formal than it afterwards became. Our friends manifested 
some curiosity as to the Society of Friends (Isabel made 
haste to explain our connection with that body), of which 
they had never before seen any members. 

‘‘T thought,” said Sir George, ‘‘ that there had been 
some distinction in dress. I heard something of a leather 
doublet which was never changed.” 

‘*There were formerly extravagances,”’ my 
replied. ‘‘These have now settled down into a dress of 
drab for the men and of drab or grey for the women. They 
wear no ornaments, as they practise no arts.” 

* Miss Nancy is, therefore, not a Quakeress.” 

‘‘She has not yet left the Society. While she stays 
with me she dresses as fashion orders. When my husband 
died I went back to the Church of England, in which I was 
born.” 

‘* Madam,” said Sir George very earnestly, ‘‘ permit me 
to say that you are quite right. There can be no form of 
faith in which we can find so much happiness or such solid 
assurance for the future. And there is no other form of 
faith in which there have been and are still so many 
scholars, divines, and philosophers.” 


cousin 
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** Add to which,” his brother said, ‘‘ that we must not 
let Miss Nancy resume the grey and drab, or she will make 
that fashion immortal. As it is, I look to see no change in 
the present fashion while Miss Nancy adorns it.” 

I take pleasure in remembering the little extravagances 
which please at the time, because they are extravagant, yet 
mean nothing. 

‘ Perhaps,” said my cousin, ‘‘ Nancy may be persuaded 
not to return to the garb of the Quakeress.” 

‘*Grey and drab—tis the habitofa nun. Miss Nancy, 
we cannot believe that you were intended for a nunnery.” 

So we talked 
on all kinds of 
things. Sir 
George admired 
my cousin’s pic- 
tures, and ex- 

them 
closely, 


amined 
more 
my cousin ex- 
plaining them. 
Mr. Edward 
and I talked 
meanwhile. He 
asked me what 
people I knew 
or visited about 
St. James’s; he 
expressed his 
surprise that he 
had never met 
or seen us any- 
where. 

“Sir,” said, 
‘I am not only 
a Quakeress, 
but also the 
daughter of a 
manufacturer. 
On either 
ground I can 
have no place 
in the fashion- 
able world. We 
live here, in the 
midst of noble 
people, but have 
no friends 
among them.” 

“FE 0% I 
swear,” he re- 
plied, laughing, 
‘* there is not 
anywhere one 
better fitted to 
grace a Court.” 

Sir George 
had finished his 
round of the 
walls, and now 
stood beside me 
and heard these 
words. 

“Why,” said 
Sir George, 
“you miss all 
the scandal. 
This kind of 
life is full of 
scandals. You 
are happy not 
to know how 
much Lady 
Betty lost last 
night at ombre, 
and how Lady 
Charlotte has 
run away with 
her groom. 
Pray, Madam, 
do not change 
in this particu- 
lar. Do not let 
Miss Nancy 
join the goodly 
company of 
Scandal.” 

Presently turning over a portfolio of engravings, we 
came upon one of a sea-fight. ‘‘ Why,” cried Edward, 
‘*T myself am a mere tarpaulin. I ought to have come in 
my petticoats.” So he took up the picture and began to 
talk about sea-fights, of which he had seen more than one; 
of engagements on land, and of tempests and shipwrecks. 
Alas! what a gallant lad he was, and how the colour rose 
to his cheeks and the light of his eye fired as he sprang 
to his feet and cheered the striking of the enemy’s flag! 
His brother listened, as much moved as ourselves. 
‘* Happy the land,” he said, ‘‘ happy the King for whom 
these brave fellows fight!” 


“Yet I was taught to believe that all fighting is 
unchristian,” I said. ‘‘ Our people hold the doctrine of 
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non-resistance. They obey the Gospel precept. They turn 
the other cheek.” 

Sir George replied slowly: ‘* Why, then, if fighting is 
unchristian, where is patriotism or loyalty? Where is 
the honour that despises death? Where is the sacrifice of 
It may be that the time may come 
believe me, 


personal advantage * 
when the lion will lie down with the lamb: 
ladies, that time is not yet. For private slights and 
insults it may even be possible, with some, to turn the 
other cheek. As yet, however, the words are to be 
taken as a prophecy rather than a command.” 


So I stirred, laughing. 


At nine o'clock Molly brought up supper. At the 
appearance of the tray, my cousin appeared anxious, but 
her countenance cleared when she saw what was on it. 
lor our supper was commonly a slice or two of bread with 
a little soft cheese and a glass of wine. This incomparable 
Molly, finding that the gentlemen did not withdraw, 
stepped round to Rider Street, behind St. James's Street, 
and returned with a cold roast chicken, some slices of ham, 
a greengage pie, and two or three tarts—it was not for 
nothing that the maid had lived with a wealthy Quaker, at 
whose house, though the outlook of the soul was doubtful 
that of the body was always secured. Well might my 
cousin change countenance at the sight of so dainty a 
supper, which, when laid out on the clean white cloth, with 
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the blue china and glass, the silver spoons, and the ivory- 
handled steel forks of which my cousin was justly proud 
and embellished with a bottle of Madeira, her late husband's 
best—was a supper to tempt a nobleman. 

‘*Pray, gentlemen,” she cried with smiling mock 
for they both rose at sight 
I have but what you 


humility, ‘‘ do not leave us”’ 
of the supper 


see, but-indeed you will make us happy if you partake of it 


**to our simple meal, 


with us.” 

So the y sat down, and my cousin carved, while Edward 
poured out the wine, not touching his glass until his 
brother had 
first tasted. 
‘* This,” he said, 
‘is a feast for 
the gods. Ah, 
ladies, cou ld 
you but behold 
us a thousand 
miles at sea 
with our salt 
junk and our 
weevilly 
biscuit! I thank 
you, Madam : 
the leg was ever 
my favourite 
part of the 
bird : let me 
give you a 
slice of ham, 
Lrother, you let 
your glass stand 
too long—he is 
but a one- 
legged crea- 
ture: he bears 
too heavy a 
load : lighten 
him a_ little. 
Miss Nancy 
hnay—one more 
I think 


I see him now— 


glass.” 


making somuch 
of this 
feast—laughing 
and talking. 
‘On Saturday 


grand 


night,” he said, 
‘‘we give our- 
selves a little 
happiness in 
drinking to our 
mistresses: but 
it isa shadowy 
joy: a winter's 
sunshine, which 
only pretends 
to warm. This 
ham, Madam, 
must have 
graced a porker 
of Westphalia. 
The Madeira 
has been more 
than once to 
India —that I 
dare affirm 
without taking 
an oath in the 
presence of 
Miss Nancy.” 
‘*Tt has been 
three times to 
India,” said my 
cousin proudly. 
**My husband 
was choice in 
his wine.” 
Supper over, 
they invited us 
to play on the 
harpsichord. 
My cousin 
obeyed, and |] 
saw that Sir 
George possessed a soul sensible to the power of music. 
My cousin played with great taste and skill: she played, 
first of all, some of the music of that famous com- 
then she changed the theme, and played 
Both our visitors listened intently: 
Then she struck itto 


poser, Handel ; 
in a lighter strain. 
but the elder was more moved. 
the air of a song. 

‘Shall Nancy sing to you?” she asked. 
you she hath a charming voice, though as yet it is nof 
completely trained.” 

They begged and entreated, though I would willingly have 
been excused. So, while she played an accompaniment, I 
sang a song which she had taught ine. The words were her 
own, set to the air called ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 


ae | promis 








uu. And now 
glass of punch, It 
which both 
nyed 
lward 
r both. Most 
will permit me to 
eal think you 
taught by you 
sullor. Afar 
veetheart —what 


mv 
| 
fo 


ervant 
n ke punch »wellas a 
from love —torn from lis 
comfort for the sailor but his punch ¥ 
So Molly brought the hot water, 
lemons, sugar, spice, and the 
decanter, with the punch-bowi —be 
it was Isibel’s punch - bow] thit 
formerly reserved by her husband for the 
refresiunent of the pious company which 
frequented his house and a beautiful 
bowl it was, thin as an egg, painted with 
flowers, gilt-edged, and, if struck it 
lightly, out a note bell 
and almost as loud 
You could 
punch was a mighty rreat 
the attention bestowed upon it by the maker 
of it. Ile pushed his ruffles; he 
spread out his materials around him: then, 
boundless importance, he 


the 
ruin Ith it 
sure that 


bes! 


most 


vou 
riving us clear us a 
that the making of 


mystery, so 


Dreacegrinne 


wis 
back 


with an air of 
be gan. 

[here is this difference between men and 
women, that whatever men like to do it is 
with a will: they put into it, for the time, 
all their heart; women, on the other hand, 
save for what touches their affections and 
their dress, do everything as if it mattered 
not whether it was ill done or well done. No 
woman could possibly think that in the 
brewing of punch so much care was necessary. 
To be sure I have seen equal care bestowed 
by aman) upon the boiling of an 
the composition of a sallet. 

First he cut his lemons; then he rubbed 
the bowl with the rind; after this he opened 
the decanter and sniffed at the contents. 
**Ha!” he said, ‘1 have not been in the 
Navy for nothing. This is right Barbadoes; your true 
West Indian spirit—twenty vears old, if it isa day. Your 
lamented husband, dear Madam, knew punch as well as 
Madeira!” 

** Ile also knew 
indeed every wine 
connoisseur.” 

“It is to be hoped ’—Edward squeeze 
his lemons—‘'that where he now Meeting, 
these gifts will not be wasted.” Then he put in the 
rum: added a glass or two of Madeira: measured out 
the sugar and the spice with anxious eyes: and, lastly, 
poured over all the hot water. Then he placed the 
spoon in my hand, and begged me to stir it. ‘* For,” 
he said, ‘*‘the one thing that is lacking at sea is 
the light touch of a woman's hand. Believe me, 
Miss Nancy, there is a persuasiveness in the stirring 
of the bowl by a lovely woman which induces the 
materials to combine and mix with a will and a com- 
pleteness which not even the youngest volunteer at sea 
can induce.” 

So I stirred, laughing, and presently Edward declared 
the punch ready, and, indeed, thanks to my stirring, 
perfection. 

He poured out five full glasses and bestowed one upon 
each, including Molly, who stood by wondering and 
pleased. Then he stood up and addressed his brother. 
** George,” he said, ‘‘ a toast.” 

‘«T drink,” said George, ‘‘ to the fair Quakeress, Miss 
Nancy.” So, with a little maidenly blush which became 
him, he drank half a glass and set it down. But his 
brother drank two glasses one after the other, saying that 
the toast deserved nine times nine. 

Then, for it was now already ten o'clock, they departed, 
promising that they would speedily call again. 
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BEERBOHM TREE AS 


to tell. Mr. Tree has not a great part, but he looks 
very handsome, as the accompanying photograph shows, 
as Tinoir Doltaire, the King’s natural son, whose 
death gives the actor a good opportunity. Cutting and 
vigorous reconstruction have been recommended by the 
American critics, so that possibly Mr. Tree will present 
a version of the novel at his new theatre in the Haymarket 
so much improved that the play will rival that other 
dramatised romance which is running right opposite. 
‘* BETSY,” AT THE CRITERION, 

‘** Betsy,” Mr. Burnand’s ingenious adaptation of ‘* Bébé,” 
has long been a standing dish at the Criterion Theatre. 
It was first brought out there in 1879, and was 
revived with almost equal success in 1882, 1888, 1889, and 
1892. The lively farce has always had able interpreters. 
Now that the piece is once more at the Criterion, only one 
of the performers has ever been seen in it before. That per- 
former is Mr. Aubrey Boucicault, the Dolly of 1888 and the 
Dolly of 1896-97. All the rest are new-comers, and the 
fact is without detriment to the play or its representation. 
‘* Betsy,” indeed, is all the better for being submitted 
with so much freshness. It seems to have taken a new 
lease of life. Miss Annie Hughes's ‘‘ Betsy” is not so 
‘* knowing” a maid as Miss Venne presented, but there is 
much more sincerity in her demureness. She is a‘‘ minx,’ no 
doubt, but not at all a disagreeable one. Inthe same way, 
if the new Birkett Senior is lacking somewhat in unction, he 
has gained, at the hands of Mr. Bishop, more plausibility. 
Mr. James Welch’s Dawson has not the slyness of Mr. 
Maltby’s, but it has, instead, a quaintness not less enjoyable. 
The Captain McManus of Mr. Barnes, the Talbot of Mr. 
Douglas, the Madame Polenta of Miss Carlisle, the Nellie 
Dassett of Miss Bishop, and the Mrs. Birkett of Miss 
Addison could not well be bettered. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Pope Leo XIII., who will be eighty next March 
las, itappears, endeavoured to explain the cause of his ripe 
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( moral bearings of the prophec vy made to 
Joachiin Pecci more than sixty yea very 
from a very severe illness, which prediction ran to th 
effect that if he managed to live to the age of thirty, he 
would attain the age of sixty, and if he succeeded in 
reac hing threescore he would live till at least ninety. This 
prophecy, we sincerely trust, will be fulfilled ; nay, more, in 
spite of the Pope's far from robust health and constitution, 
looks like being realised. If so, there will have been, with 
the exception of St. Agathon, who is said to have attained 
the age of 107, only two Pope s who exceeded Leo XIII. in 
the number of years, namely, Gregory 1X., who expired 
at ninety-nine, after a reign of fourteen years and five 
months, and Celestin I1I., who died at ninety-two, after a 
pontificate of six years and nine months. True, St. Peter 
is said to have been only one year short of a hundred when 
he was crucified, but the story has often been 
contradicted, and notably by those whose 
opinion is entitled to great weight, such as, 
for instance, that of the Abbé Maistre in his 
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As it is, Leo the ‘Thirteenth’s tale of 
vears already exceeds that of 252 out of his 
258 predecessors, and the wonder is that this 
apparently fragile human being, wracked 
with excruciating pains as he was even at 
the beginning ef his reign, nearly nineteen 
years ago, should have been able to stand the 
brunt and burden of his arduous and exalted 
position so long. 


For, although Leo the Thirteenth’s pon- 
tificate is not the longest on record, there are, 
at the mest, but ten Popes who reigned longer 
than he, and there are few instances indeed 
of the Conclave’s elect having been in fairly 
good health when he assumed the triple tiara. 
Of course, I am mainly referring to those who 
were called to the highest position in the 
Church after they were past middle age. 1 
am not speaking of either an Innocent I., 
or an Innocent I1I., a Paul II.,a Gregory X1., 
or a Leo X., all elected in the prime of life; 
and least of all of a Gregory V., a John XII., 
or a Benedict IX., the last of whom was 
barely twenty when the fisherman’s ring was 
handed to him. I am alluding to those who 
were practically the equals in age of the 
majority of the members of the Sacred 
College that elected them, and of those it 
may safely be said that they came to their 
exalted dignity undermined in health, worn 
out with fasting and austere practices, and 
suffering from diseases the general though 
not necessarily inevitable results of life's 
decline. 


So true is this that a hundred Cardinals 
have died since Leo the ‘lhirteenth’s accession, 
and that, whenever a Conclave has been of 
long duration, several Cardinals have either 
died of fatigue or been compelled to with- 
draw in order to avoid death. At the Conclave 
1550, which resulted in the election of 

Julius IIJ., six physicians and an equal 

number of surgeons were told off to attend 
the members, and I believe that the custom of retaining 
several special medical attendants prevails to this day. 


Historians of the Papacy became, in fact, so accustomed 
to the Pontiffs’ chronic ailments as to abstain from coining 
new expressions for them. <A stereotyped sentence records 
the case: ‘‘ John Y., Gregory XI., Innocent VILI., at their 
accession had lost their health,” or something to this effect. 
Even the Popes famed for their ceaseless activity are de- 
scribed in this way. And no surprise need be felt, seeing that 
Stendhal notes that Leo XII. received the viaticum 
eighteen times during his life. St. Gregory IJ., the Great, 
scarcely enjoyed a week’s freedom from pain during the 
whole of his reign of thirteen vears and six months; &t. 
Gregory VII., delicate from the very outset, wus always 
ailing; Clement XII., who died at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight, was almost entirely blind for eight years out 
of a reign of nine years and seven months; Sisinnius. 
whose pontificate only lasted twenty days, was deprived of 
the use of both his hands and feet long before he ascended 
the Papal throne. He was, nevertheless, elected like 
Clement X., who opposed the decision, saying: ** Do not 
you see that I am incapable of bearing this heavy burden ” 
I am eighty-four, and have neither health, strength, 
nor memory left.” It was all in vain. Honorius 1V. was 
such a martyr to gout that he could not celebrate mass 
without certain instruments that enabled him to raise his 
hands. I might go on quoting. All these Pontiffs seem 
to have enjoyed the special intervention of Nature cr 
Providence without the self-sacrifice of a fellow-creature 
such as Pope Leo XIII. mentioned, but faith and 
mysticism combined invent strange theories in our days, 
and the venerabie Pontiff is unquestionably a man of / is 
time. We should like to know, however, what Dr. Lappoui 
says toall this? Do his ministrations count for nothing! 














THE ARBITRATION 


We have all been talking about the signature of the treaty 
for arbitration as between England and the United States 
of America. A high-water mark has been reached in the 
relations of the two countries towards each other—a flood of 
good feeling, a mutual understanding and compact, from 


which great things are « xpected. 
With all this the British Embassy in Washington has, 
of course, been identified in the most intimate way. The 


treaty was 
negot iated 


by Mr. Sec- 
retary Olney 
for the 


American 
G overninent 
and by 
Sir Julian 
Pauncefote 
on behalf of 


the British 
Government 
Those of 
us who 
may visit 
Washington 
W ill have 
another 
reason for 
going to 


Connecticut 
Avenue, 
there to have 
a peep at 
: the official 
home of the British Ambassador, the Right Honourable 
Sir Julian Pauncefote. 

Sir Edward Thornton was the British Minister to 
America at the time the Embassy was erected. ‘lo speak 
of him as a ‘Minister,’ and of the building as an 
‘* Embassy,” looks like a confusion of terms. ‘There is, 
however, no such confusion, since until quite recently 
America sent us a Minister and we sent her a Minister 
Now she sends us an Ambassador, and we send her an 
Ambassador. When you have a Minister you have a 
Legation; when an Ambassador, you have an Embassy. 
The change came, perhaps, from the side of the Washington 
Government, whose Ambassadors to Kuropean Courts rank 
higher in the important matter of diplomatic precedence 
than they could do as Ministers. It was practically a 
matter of doing business on more expeditious lines. 

The Embassy has been regarded as one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in Washington; but, obviously, 
you have to regard it as a mansion, not as an edifice in 
the public sense. When it sprang up stone by stone 
some five-and-twenty years ago it certainly had no 
competitor; and, much as Washington has developed in 


splendid houses, it is still very well able to hold its own. 
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FRONT OF THE BRITISH 
The public rooms of the Embassy are spacious, beauti- 
fully furnished and generally as taking to the eye as rooms 
could be. A chief glory of the place is the ball-room the 
dancing-floor a perfect creation—which is built out to the 
back. Many a fashionable gathering there has been under 
the grand chandelier, and if beauty and manliness are not 
te be found in America, where are they to be looked for ? 
Needless to detail, the Washington season is a red-letter 
division in the American year-book. lither to the city on 
the Potomac River there come the legislators of the Union, 
and with them their wives, their sisters, their cousins and 
their aunts. ‘The London season begins with the blink of 
summer—or, rather, towards the end of spring--but 
Washington's season may be said to be inaugurated with 











BALL-ROOM AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON. 


A striking porch leads into the Embassy, and immediately 
you are inside you are in a fine hall with a broad staircase 
going up from the farther end. At the top of the first 
flight of stairs hangs a life-size portrait of the Queen, such 
as may be found in several of our other Embassies. It 
shows her Majesty in her robes of state—youthful, really a 
girl, as she was when she came to the throne nearly sixty 
years In America tae name of Queen Victoria is 
honoured to a degree which can only be understood by one 
who has visited that country—it is honoured only less than 
her own subjects honour it, 


ago. 


the coming of a new year. It is on the first day of 
the new year that the l’resident receives the diplomats 
and the rest of the official world at the White House. 
Still for weeks before, Washington has been full, and 
then the season lasts until the end of March. Seat of the 
executive, the meeting-place of Parliament. the head- 
quarters of the great State departments, the high place of 
justice as represented by the Supreme Court of the United 
States—that and much more is Washington. 


Now you cannot have a British Embassy in such a 
capital without finding that Embassy a centre of light and 





EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, 

leading. ‘ir Julian Pauncefote is only one of several men 
of the very first capacity in British diplomacy who have 
served in Washington. Sir Edward Thornton was some- 
thing of an institution there; and, again, Lord Lyons was 
our representative in America for awhile, Always the 
British Embassy has been one of the links of social life, 
one of the suns which have radiated the light of hospitality. 
Under Sir Julian and Lady Pauncefote it has lost nothing 
in that quality, and truly their dinner parties and dances 
are among the most valued features of Washington life. 
If Americans look upon the social life of the Embassy 
with a pleasant eye, so it would assuredly be found that 
Sir Julian and Lady Pauncefote regard their surroundings 
in Washington as singularly agreeable. On that text one 
might write an essay in praise of the qualities which make 
our American kinsfolk themselves almost the best hosts in 
the world. And then a British Ambassador to America 
has always one enormous adyantage—the old mother- 
tongue is round him, indicating the common sympathies 
of the widely spread Anglo-Saxon family. 

Yet if one takes up the handbook of the British Foreign 
Office, he will come upon an historic interlude or two in the 
felicity of British Ambassadors at Washington, When you 
have to drive 
a pair of 
equally 
spirited 
horses in the 
same car- 
riage you 
need to be 
uncommonly 


skilful. If 


you are liv- 
ing in the 
house of a 


relative of 
blood, he is 
apt to expect 
more of you 
than if you 
were an en- 
tire stranger. 
Sir Julian 
Pauncefote 
went to 
W ashington 
at a time 
when all his tact, all his knowledge of men and affairs, 
all the fruit of his long training, were needed to meet the 
Anglo-American position. For example, the Behring Sea 
dispute had to be dealt with, and after that there came the 
question of the claims under it. The Behring Sea trouble 
was hardly one which appealed to the man in the 
street—either to the man in Piceadilly or to the man in 
Broadway. It was a trifle too technical to be mastered 
from the kerbstone, but for the diplomats it was a 
weighty problem. Then after one ghost had walked and 
been safely laid, up came another—to wit, the Venezuela 
difficulty. 

The method in which it has been treated is a matter 
of such recent history that there is no need to dwell upon 





Lavy PAUNCEFOTE. 


it. A mere year ago it looked as if the cudgels were in the 
air —who flourished them most vigorously it bodes not tosay— 


and now an Anglo-American treaty of arbitration has been 
signed. Well, we hear little in a personal way about our 
diplomats until they have retired from active service and 
written their remin‘scences—many of them never even 
do that. But it appears a plain thing that we have been 
served with the greatest ability at Washington during a 
period which might have brought serious ills and which 
has only brought a crowning blessing. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Why we have not more books like 
White's *‘Selborne” is not easy to 
explain. This is a scientific age, or it 
was few years back; and the 
popularisation of knowledge has 
spread, and has everywhere received 
encouragement. We have probably 
more enthusiastic naturalists than ever, and among these 
some ready writers, while their audience is not want- 
ing. Somehow the really excellent and permanent books 
do not seem to find such encouragement and such 
ample opportunities good for them. No one in particular 
wanted White to write the history of his parish. He wrote 
to please himself, and not to meet the comprehension of 
any particular class, whether ex-Board School scholars 
or University professors relaxing in rural leisure. Prob- 
ably in his own time even the style was not exactly 
popular, There are arid tracks in the bovk, that a 
naturalist of to-day accustomed to write for the news- 
papers—say Mr. Grant Allen—would not be guilty of. 
But there it stays; it is bought, paid for, and read by a 
generation that has a thousand exacter teachers. It has 
the success of the sensible, if not very sensitive, person, 
who in every company is just himself, and never tries to 
pose or preach, or even very ardently to please. Popular 
0ks on natural science exist, of course, by the score; 
but they fail to take hold, sometimes because the writers 
speak out of a shallow knowledge, sometimes because they 
are pedants, and again because they fall under the tempt- 
ation of pretty writing. But there is one before us that 
should have a robuster life at least, Professor Louis Miall’s 
Round the Year (Macmillan). It is a series of sketches 
suggested by the natural events of 1895. The plan 
should be successful if only because of its informality 
and the absence of any blighting attempt at com- 
pleteness. ‘‘I have written,” he says, ‘‘upon things 
which happened to interest me at the time, which 
seemed to admit of popular treatment, and which 
had not been fully discussed, so far as I knew, in 
elementary books.” Professor Miall is a very serious, a 
very eminent man of science. He merits success, and 
must win it in large measure. While he jots down his 
observations on what is interesting him at the moment— 
Weeds, or The Botany of a Railway Station, or Gossamer, 
or The Fall of the Leaf, or oul White himself, or Tennyson 
as a Naturalist —you find some of the matter stiff enongh, 
if you are new to the thing, about as stiff as the more 
technical bits of White. It is not written up nor written 
down to any particular level, but for all observers, actual 
or potential, and all lovers of the country. 
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The history of such an institution as the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which Dr. 
Spence Watson has just written (Walter Scott) is practic- 
ally the history of a non-academic university for the 
people; and in such a centre of industrial activity an 
institution like this has had an influence much further 
reaching than the geographical boundaries of the town. 
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SWINFORD OLD MANOR, KENT, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


The Society was founded in 1793, and built for itself a 
habitation thirty years later. Among its early members 
were the Stephensons, Thomas Bewick, Sir John Swin- 
burne (the poet’s grandfather), and William Bell Scott ; 
while Lord Armstrong has been connected with it for 
more than half a century. The Society’s building was 
unfortunately burned down on the night of the conver- 
sazione celebrating the centenary of the Society’s birth; 
but to-day this old institution—one of the earliest in the 
country and the parent of many others—is full of life, and 
its story, enthusiastically told by Dr. Spence Watson, and 
lavishly illustrated, is full of interest. 


Dr. F. B. Jevons’ Introduction to the History of Religion 
(Methuen and Co.) fulfils the expectation as to quality and 
accuracy which his more fugitive writings—notably, the 
scholarly preface to Plutarch’s ‘‘ Roman Questions’’—have 
raised. Modern treatment of the great subject which occupies 
this volume has undergone a change amounting to a revo- 
lution. ‘The religions ‘‘that man did ever find” are no 
longer divided into true and false; no longer regarded as 
the ingenious invention of self-seeking priests; but as the 
expression everywhere of human needs and dependence. 
Therefore, in place of ‘‘ proofs” and ‘‘ evidences” we have 
explanations, and the application of that method of com- 
mee to all creeds which has been adopted in every other 

ranch of inquiry. Dr. Jevons investigates the history of 
early religion ‘‘on the principle and methods of anthro- 
pology the purpose of his book, as the title implies, 
ing not so much a history of the subject generally as a 
preparation for its study. Hence, the barbaric specula- 
tions and their outcome in practice, which are the bedrock 
of other forms of belief and custom, fill a large part of the 
volume. The enormous part played by magic; by declaring 
certain persons and things sacred, therefore tabooed ; the 
several departments of nature-worship ; theories of spirits 
and of another life—all yield matter for felicitous illus- 
tration gathered from many a traveller's tale and many a 
missionary record. The serious defect of an otherwise 
excellent book is in the topsy-turviness of the concluding 
chapters, wherein the argument supports the differences 
between one religion and another as being of kind, and not 
of degree. 
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A LITERARY LETTER. 
An excellent article on Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
. occuple s twe nty five page s of the new number 


** sir George 

Tressady 
edinburgh Review. 

opinion of all who have 


lhe writer endorses the general 

read it that this is Mrs. 
Iiumphry Ward's best book. In spite of that fact, the 
story would appear to have sold less than some of hea 
lor this we have the evidence of hea publishers, 
who, however, I imagine, justified in 
charging it to Mr. Stead’s very lengthy review cf the 
book, instead of accounting for it by the suppvsition 
that there was what one may hope is only a moment- 
ary reaction against Mrs. Ward's work in favour of 
other types of novels. The reaction due largely, 
I doubt to the lull of interest in polities which 
is marked at the present moment, particularly in 
London. 


others. 


were scarcely 


is 
not, 
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The question of the length to which reviewers may go 
in their quotations seems to be agitating the souls of 
publishers. I have not the slightest doubt in my own mind 
that the type of reviews in which Mr. Stead has indulged in 
the Review of Reviews, and with which Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
has associated the Sunday Sun, really does a lot of good 
to any book. The publisher in some cases argues to the 
contrary, and declares that people satisfy themselves by 
obtaining a superficial knowledge of the book, which 
enables them to pose as well acquainted with it in their 
ordinary conversation. There is, no doubt, something in 
this; but, on the other hand, it is generally admitted that 
books sell as largely by the way they are talked about as 
by the notices in the newspapers, and if a certain number 
of people will discuss a book on the strength of a too- 
copious review it would certainly have the effect of driving 
other readers to handle the book itself. I think that if I 
were a publisher I should like to see my books as widely 
quoted as possible in the newspapers. In any case, the 
crime, if crime it be, is as great in the twenty-five page 

criticism in a good magazine of the 
type of the Edinburgh. 


Mr. Grant Richards has started 
publishing in Henrietta Street in the 
right manner. His first book—a 
work on Evolution by Mr. Edward 
Clodd—is delightfully ** got up” from 
the point of view of paper and print- 
ing. It is interesting to note the 
amount of attention which publishers 
are now giving to that aspect of book 
production. 


A neighbour of Mr. Richards in 
Henrietta Street, and new 
publisher, Mr. James Bowden, has 
issued his first catalogue. Its 
announcements include a new novei 
by Mr. Shan F. Bullock, entitled 
‘©The Charmer,” a hitherto unpub- 
lished work by Christina Rossetti 
a kind of novel consisting of prose 
and verse, bearing the title of 
‘*Maude”’—and a little volume of 
etiquette entitled ‘*‘ Manners for 
Men,” by ‘‘ Madge,” of Truth. Mr. 
Shan Bullock might be counted to 
do for Ireland what Mr. Barrie has 
done for Scotland, were it possible to 
interest the British reading public in 
books about Ireland in the way that 
they are interested in that world of 
Scotch religion which Mr. Barrie 

I interprets so exquisitely. 


also a 


Considering that Mr. W. E. Henley 
was editor of the National Obcerver for 
some years, and then enjoyed a merry 
warfare with most of the writers of the day, whose books he 
and his gifted young men ‘‘ cut up” with delightful smart- 
ness and vigour, it is interesting to note the very kind 
reception which his new edition of ‘‘ Byron” has received. 
Does it indicate the good-nature and forgiving disposition 
of most of our writers who are also journalists >—or does it 
demonstrate that for the most part the writers of books 
have themselves very little influence with the Press? In 
any case Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Byron” has been received with 
a pean of praise, which it undoubtedly deserves. 


Nevertheless, I would wish to join issue with a writer 
in the Saturday Review who evidently desires to praise 
Mr. Heniey’s ‘*‘ Byron” over much. + is clearly possible 
to do Mr. Henley full justice—to acknowledge his enormous 

? . . . . 
energy, the delightful style in which he has embodied his 
miniature biographies, the trouble he has taken to collate 
letters with the originals, and, in fact, to certify that 
this new ‘“‘ Byron” is a book which ‘‘no library should 
be without ’—without disparaging at the same time the 
edition which will follow it. This edition, which Mr. 
Murray is to publish and Lord Lovelace to edit, has 
a place of its own. Mr. Murray possesses hundreds of 
Lord Byron’s original letters, some of which have not 
been handled for half a century; and Lord Lovelace 
must possess a great deal of additional matter of similar 
newness. Mr. Henley would be the last to disparage 
the importance of this—in fact, in one instance he 
emphatically contradicts the position of his too friendly 
critic. ‘* What wildernesses of unexceptionable printed 
matter,” he writes in a delightful sketch of Lady Jersey, 
‘one would cheerfully resign to know that this piece of his 
writing uad escaped the grate in Albemarle Street, and 
would presently given to the world!” 


The Saturdsy Reviewer—and under wr. Frank Harris's 
capable editorship the title has become more effective than 
ever—is also somewhat enigmatical in suggesting that Mr. 
Henley’s valuable notes ‘‘ will be a rich mine for others to 
steal a semblance of knowledge from.’ The humour of this 
lies in the fact that the books which Mr. Henley has drawn 
upon with so much skill for his notes are, and have long 
been, familiar to every Byron student. C. K. 8. 
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From A PHOTOGRAPH BY IUSSELL AND S Ns, BAKER 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, whose new volume of pcems is reviewed on the preceding page, has now worn the Laureate’s crown for rather more than a twelvemonth, his appointment 
to be Tennyson's sucecssor having been one of the honours of New Year's Day, 1896. Mr. Austin was born in 1835 at Headingley, near Leeds, his father being a well-known 
merchant and magistrate of Leeds. His parents were members of the Church of Rome, and the future Laurcate accordingly veecived his education at Stonyhurst and at 
S!. Mary’s College, Oscott. He was called to the Bar, but his strong bent towards literary work, which had manifested itself when he was but eighteen in the anonymous 
publication of a poen of some length entitled ‘* Randolph,’’ led him to abandon the legal profession for that of letters. ‘‘ The Season: a Satire,’ was published in 1861, 
and was followed in quick succession by ‘‘ The Human Tragedy,’ *‘ The Tower of Babel,’ ‘ Savonarola,’”’ ‘‘ English Lyrics,”’ 
attained the digni'y of a collected edition in six volumes. ‘‘ Fortunatus the Pessimist’’ and ‘‘ England's Darling”? 
volumes of prose, ‘‘ The Garden that I Love”? and “‘In Veronica’s Garden,’’ won many admirers. Mr. 


and other books of verse which four years ago 
have since appeared, and the graceful Sancy of two 
Austin was a frequent contributor to the “ Quarterly Review”’ 
and the ‘‘ Standard,”’ having been special correspondent of the latter journal during the Franceo-Germin War. For some ten years he was editor of the ‘* National Review.’’ 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE: RELIEVING STI. 


Drawn hy R, Caton 
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THE BENIN DISASTER: SCENES IN THE NIGER PROTECTORATE. 
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THE BENIN DISASTER: 


The unfortunate disaster at Benin again draws attention 
to that strip of coast which has so often proved fatal in 
one way or anotherto Englishmen. The terrible frequency 
with which one death from malarial fever follows another 
seems never to abate—indeed, during last year it proved 
more virulent than ever—and now there has to be added to 
the melancholy history the loss of many valuable lives. 
It is difficult for anyone who has not lived on the 
lower West Coast of Africa to realise how  super- 
ficial is civilisation in those regions. Secarcely a few 
miles from stations where officialism reigns supreme 
are to be found the rankest superstition and a swarming 
native population, a prey to fetish-worship and the 
cunning priests who hold sway in its name. It is an 
indisputable fact that, although in some parts of the West 
Coast Europeans have traded and factories have existed 
for quite two hundred years, yet no successful attempt has 
up to now been made to rescue the native population from 
grovelling superstition and ignorance. 

It is a long stretch from 1485 to 1897, yet from the 
earlier date, when the King of Beuin city professed to the 
Portuguese traveller, Fernao de Poo, his readiness to force all 
his subjects to embrace Christianity provided a white woman 
were handed over to him for a wife, down to the present 
time, little further has been added to our knowledge of either 
the city or of the various tribes who acknowledge the sway 
of the ruler of the Benin country. Some of the earlier tra- 
vellers speak of broad streets and hills in the background of 
the city, of its being surrounded by a high wall with many 
turrets, yet no trace of anything of the kind is to be found 
now; indeed, recent accounts lead one to conclude that the 
city is in a dec aying condition. <A cluster of native huts of 
the usual West African type remain, with the King’s house 
in the centre. Thisis reached through a number of enclosed 
squares, in each of which a space is reserved for fetish 
observances at various pagan altars. 
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PROTECTORATE. 




















A CONSULATE 
From a Photograph supplied by Dr, Felix Roth. 


IN THE NIGER PROTECTORATE. 


their time hunting and 











TROOPS OF THE ROYAL NIGER PROTECTORATE AT THEIR HEADQUARTERS AT OLD CALABAR. 


The King’s presence is very jealously guarded, even his 
own subjects rarely, if ever, seeing him. This makes all 
the more interesting the account given by Captain Gallwey 
of a visit paid by him in 1893, when he concluded a treaty 
with the King, by which Benin country was placed under 
British protection. Captain Gallwey and his companions 
went up to Benin by way of Gwato, at that time 
the only route by which the King would allow white men 
to approach Lenin. From this point the way lies through 
dense forest. Captain Gallwey speaks of the revolting 
sights he witnessed, and there is little cause to think that 
matters have improved since that time. The ground was 
strewn with fragments of human bodies, and skulls were 
plentiful. ‘The favourite mode of execution is crucifixion, 
the victim being sacrificed on any occasion when the 
malevolence of evil spirits requires to be appeased. On 
reaching the town, Captain Gallwey found that two 
houses had been set aside for his use, and after some 
delay the palaver with the King and his chiefs took 
place, culminating in the treaty already mentioned. No 
one who’has had any experience of native chiefs and Kings 
will be surprised to learn that the Benin King is really 
but a figure-head controlled by the fetish priests. 

There seems to be some doubt whether the Jakris and 
Sobos, with whom the Benins chiefly come in contact, 
belong to the Ibo tribe, or whether they are an offshoot 
from the Jomba people. At any rate, all our inform- 
ation at present points to the prevalence of similar 
characteristics among the Benins and the Ibos, who 
are the most important and numerous of the Lower 
Niger peoples. The Ibo men are usually well - built, 
but seldom exceed 5 ft. Gin. in height; the woien 
develop, as is usual in these regions, at a very early age. 
One of the few virtues possessed by this people is cleanliness, 
and it is an everyday sight to see crowds of men and women 
bathing in the various rivers and lagoons. ‘The men spend 














fishing and looking 
after their farms. 
Trade is chiefly left to 
the women. Nothing 
more uncanny can be 
imagined than the ap- 
pearance of the men 
when decorated with 
rings of white paint 
round the eyes and 
other facial disfigure- 
ments, which they re- 
gard as charms against 
evil spirits. 

Although little 
authentic knowledge 
of the Benin people is 
current, the main cha- 
racteristics of the sur- 
rounding tribes are 
thought to be theirs 
also in an intensified 
degree, finding ex- 
pression in habits of 
disgusting brutality 
and scenes of hideous 
cruelty and bloodshed, 
ordained by the super- 
stitions of a degraded 
race of savages. 
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vom a Photograph suppiied by Dr, Feliz Roth. 
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further information 
** Astral Camera Club,” 
ental photography were ; 
for October last. It 
mbered that Professor Jordan gave 
il results in the direction of photographing 
instrument called the *svinpsy- 
in question being duly illustrated 
d to have been obtained by this 
pparatus. At the close of my 
he whole paper read like a huge 
and cleve rly eived scientific joke; and so it turns 
out that Professor Jordan was really satirising, in a very 
eff manner, the pretensions of a certain school of 
aspirants hungs is reproducers of the ways 
ind works of mind. It seems that certain of our American 
friends took Mr. Jordan’s article seriously. There must be 
those on the other side of the Atlantic who, like the Scots- 
man of prove rbial fame, joke or understand a joke ‘ow’ 
deefficulty.”” So I may assure my readers there is no ** Astral 
Camera Club,” and there is hope or evidence at 
present with us that ‘‘thought” can be photographed at all. 
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It has often puzzled me to understand whence come the 
constantly recurring announcements of scientific wonders 


one reads of in the newspapers 5 vonders, these, which are 
all unknown to scientific With the regularity 
of the appearance of the ‘‘ big gooseberry,” or the ‘hen 
with two heads,” certain ancient myths are trotted out in 
the columns of our dailies to mystify and astonish the 
public mind. Thus the other day I came across a revival 
of the old story that by photographing the eye of a 
murdered person it was possible to obtain a representation 
of the last object or scene on which the victin had gazed, 
and the idea of tracking the murderer in this way naturally 
followed as the obvious inference to be drawn from the 
recital in question. I need not say that no such process is 
at all possible; but it so happens that here, as elsewhere, 
there is a nucleus of fact, about which, by a process of 
natural accretion, the newspaper-man has woven a sur- 
rounding of fable and fiction. 


circles, 


The story of photographing the eye is now an old tale 
of physiology. In the living eye there exists a curious 
pigment called visual purple, or rhodopsin, contained in 
the outer part of the rods which make up part of the 
retina (or nervous network) on which images of things seen 
are received. The retina is really the end of the optic 
nerve expanded within the eye, to form the sensitive plate 
of the living camera. This purple colour bleaches rapidly 
in the light, but regains its colour in the dark. In our 
hours of sleep, I presume, it must undergo a constant 
renewal and re-development fitting it for the exercise of its 
daily duties. On this purple of the eye, Kiihne demon- 
strated that light has certain peculiar reactions. He 
made a chamber of wood, and bored a hole in one side 
of this durk room. This aperture led into a second 


rik 
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chamber 1 this la 
a pune of ground-glass. brngt 
the noond iy sun Was allowed to fall. Che bright 
distant nearly eight métres (a metre is ove 
inches) from the wall of the first chamber. 
bright pane Kihne placed a highly coloured piece of 
paper, chrome yellow in hue, Then an albino 
which had been kept fifteen minutes previously in 
dark, was killed and its eye rapidly removed under a 
sodium light. which, of course, has no effect on colour. 
The eye was put in the dark chamber, duly fastened in 
proper position with its front the hole in the wall 
of the ror Then the yellow curtain was 1 
the pane ot glass and the eye d ily expo 
forty minutes. 


tter box hud light adinitt 
On this pane, the | t ligt 
pune 
Over the 


I ibbit. 


against 


mn. 


moved from 


»ythe light 


was visible on the organ of 
sight thus treated, but when it was examined in darkened 
daylight, the retina showed a bright which corres 
sponded with the area that had been exposed to the lght 
Then in after-experiments, by fixing the purple colour cf 
the retina, the cross bars of the window were duly seen as 
an image in the eye. Now these experiments, while they 
are extremely interesting, do not lend the slightest support 
to the idea that an image in the eye could be photographed 
after the fashion recorded in the newspapers. In the first 
instance, it is doubtful whether any image received by the 
re‘ina remains fixed after death, or indeed for any length 
of time at all even during life. In the next place, how 
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THE GUITAR-PLAYER. 


From the Picture by M. Texidor in the Champ de Mars Exhibitim, Paris. 


a representation of an image received on the back of the 
eye could be obtained by merely photographing the eye 
in situ, after the popular belief, is a problem which appears 
impossible of reasonable solution. At the most the living 
eye is a delicate photographic instrument whose images 
are fixed not so much in the eye itself as in the brain, and 
the intricacy of the whole arrangements connected with the 
exercise of our visual sense forbids anyone with the slightest 
physiological .£knowledge to suppose that any reproduction 
of things seen could be obtained. And so the story of the 
murdered man’s eye and its revelations is consigned to 
the limbo reserved for the phantasies of the romancer and 
for the science of the ‘‘ shilling shocker.”’ 


Great is the mystery of heredity, and equally formid- 
able are its effects in the perpetuation of the vile and shady 
side of human life. Those who know the story of the 
Jukes family, an American recital which relates the 
generations of vagabonds, thieves, and murderers springing 
from a single pair of vicious parents, will find a parallel 
case in the history of Frau Ada Jurke, related by 
Professor Pellmann, of Bonn. Born in 1740, she was a 
nomad drunkard and thief for forty years. She died 
in 1800. She left 834 descendants; and of these the 
histories of 709 are known. Of these 709 no fewer than 
105 were illegitimate, and 142 of them lived as beggars, and 
64 more from hand to mouth. Among the women, 181 led 
immoral lives; and 76 convicts (including seven murderers) 
figure in the family records. Sucha history may well caus 
even a very tender-hearted critic to express the wish that 
some edict against the perpetuation of the unfit could form 
a practical feature of the social organism, 
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ART NOTES. 
Arts Club is the first in the field 
late Mr. Alfred Ilunt’s memory by 
if hundred of 
distinctive works in water colour. The ¢ 
been very successful in their search, and evidently careful 
in their selection, for there are half-a-de 
drawings out of the whole number which one would car 
replaced by others. In one of his earliest works 
‘Climbing Shadows, sees how carefully Alfred Hunt 
and how much more 
of those who adopted 
ew the whole of 


dl by 


his most 
ommittee have 

} 
scarcely Zen 
to see 
one 
¢ 


to acquire distinetion, 


he was than the majority 
detail 
d iv 
1 137), he carries this special note 
t limit; and when, asin his later days 
he painted the Robin Hood's Bay and Whitby series 
that the old power is still there, althoug 
his fancy led him to prefer the ever-varying effects 
atmosphere on cliff and sea. The present exhibition is i 
no sense exhaustive, but it is thoroughly representative ¢ 
side of Alfred Ilunt’s and as such will be 
warmly appreciated by the lovers of poet landscape. 
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The French Government, unlike our own, is ready to 
prov ide funds for the housing of its art treasures with a 
lavish hand. The budget of the Fine Arts Department 


shows that approval has been obtained for the expenditure 
of 322,000f. on the Escalier Daru at the Louvre; the 
former Salle des Etats will be adapted as a gallery for the 
series of Rubens’ pictures, and this work, with its con- 
sequent changes in the present arrangement, is estimated 
at 468,000f. ; and finally the work is to be completed by 
an expenditure of 432,000f. for the Escalier Mollien. This 
total charge of nearly £50,000 is to be spread over a series 
of years, and the result will be to make the Louvre worthy 
of its contents. 


Only two pictures have been purchased for the Louvre 
Gallery during the past year—a work by Perugino for 
£6000, and a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence for £3000. 
But the Minister of Fine Arts includes in his budget other 
objects which in this country would be bought for the 
South Kensington Museum. These comprise a tiara in gold 
and precious stones, £8000; an antique bronze head, £1000; 
a Renaissance group in painted carved wood, £2000; anda 
specimen of the Boscoreale jewellery, £1000. 


reproductions of popular pictures recently 
published should be mentioned ‘* The Prodigal’s Return” 
(Clifford, Haymarket), by Mr. Beckingham, somewhat too 
close a follower of Mr. Marcus Stone in his work to claim 
originality. The subject is one which easily lends itself 
to effective treatment by the Viennese printer. Mr. 
Godward’s ‘‘ Priestess” (Cadbury Jones, Haymarket) has 
been lucky in finding so competent an engraver as Mr. 
lbiscombe Gardner to prepare the plate. Both works were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and the latter especially 
attracted favourable notice. 


Among 
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DRESS 

This is a dead season for fashion, and, ex epting for the 
fortunate few who ar ff to t blue ski f Monte 
Car] i novel costume is an unknown quantity; but there 
have been some charming gowns prepared for the South. 
rhe best I have seen of these are of light biscuit-coloured 
( how ha raidings of the same colow and vests 
f iv satin draped with la Beautiful bodices, too, 

I ff vered with real lace diamanté, with frills 
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A GREY CLOTH COSTUME. 


of pale yellow net outlining collars and sleeves; these are 
attractive possessions for a journey South or a residence in 
town, and they look delightful if belted with black velvet 
ribbon with a bunch of roses in the front. Evening cloaks 
of chiné, brocade, net, and velvet, short capes of light cloth 
or silk frilled with chiffon, and bearing chiffon ruffles and 
ties, are much in request by the lucky travellers; but of 
course the most important part of the wardrobe is the hat. 
No woman who goes to Monte Carlo ought to take less 
than six new hats with her. 


The toque made entirely of flowers is much in evidence 
at the moment, roses or violets being the favourite blossoms, 
while in the midst of the leaves will appear a couple of 
choux of coloured velvet, and over the crown will wave 
the latest variety of long osprey. The tiny black tulle 
toque is another popular favourite, usually found with a 
jewelled brim and crown. This is trimmed with a group 
of black feathers and is set jauntily at one side of the 
head. There is a new kind of straw in the market looking 
like canvas. This in biscuit colour trimmed with black 
velvet and pink roses is the ideal complement to the 
plain grey tailor-made cloth gown, which may well be 
completed with a blouse made of cream - coloured 
embroidered batiste, with a collar round the shoulders 
edged with intinitesimal pleatings of pale green glacé 
silk, A very pretty hat may be contrived from a fringe 
of violets round the brim, a crown formed of dark 
red roses securely stitched down, trimmed at one side 
with an erect bunch of violets, and a cluster of gardenias 
tied at the base with a pale blue bow. ‘Talking of pale blue 
velvet reminds me that one of the prettiest of the tulle 
toques elaborately diamanté turns up at one side with pale 
blue ostrich feathers finished with a chou of black watered 
silk and another of pale blue velvet fastened down with a 
diamond button. 


But in contemplating the joys of the far South I must 
not forget the immediate delights of our London, which 
continue to include the advantages of the January Sales— 
only more so, for during the last week of January everything 
is offered at further reductions, a state of affairs which we 
always enjoy with enthusiasm. Most of us can acquire 
at trivial outlay a short length of really good lace, and 
there is no more becoming drapery than this to the décolle- 
tage of an evening gown, so that its shape be directed by 
the individual shoulders, either square or round, or in the 
V form. Anda length of lace flouncing may also be con- 
trived to form a complete bolero with success. A box pleat 
in the centre of the back and one on either side of the bust, 
leaving the lace plain under the arms, would be the most 
becoming fashion to achieve this. Patterns of lace set 
transparently are, I am told, to decorate, in black and in 
white traced with gold, the best of the light cashmere 
skirts to be worn in the coming season; but these are a 
matter for future discussion ; at the moment it is worthy of 
being chronicled that the lace patterns look excecdingly 
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well inserted transparently in net from waist to hem 
mounted over silk edged with double frills. They 
make charming skirts for the ball-room ; but I met the ideal 
ball-gown the night before last. The skirt was of white glacé 
silk kilted in the new which exhibits little or no 
fullness in some mysterious fashion, and is yet seemingly 
pleated with liberality. The bodice was made of white 
chiffon completely covered with the finest of Brussels lace, 


lace 


style, 


fastening at one side with a chou and falling in scarf 
fashion to the hem. Inside the décolletage were tucked a 
few folds of the chiffon, while the sleeves were transparent 
and made entirely of the lace. The effect of all this lace 


and chiffon and silk was further enhanced by a single 
string of beautiful pearls which hung far below the waist 
of the wearer, the other ornaments being 


from the neck 
and the most dainty 


dianronds of the whitest 


entirely 


designs. In the front of the hair was worn an ornament 
of most decorative shape, resembling that of an ostrich 
feather on either side, while in the centre were many 
upstanding rows of diamonds graduating in size. 


It is quite usual now to decorate the hair with diamonds 
if we can only get them, these being generally placed just 
above the fringe, while all sorts of tiaras are permissible 
on occasions not ceremonious, and there are many fanciful 
little ornaments in butterfly shape made of tulle and net 
elaborately jewelled permitted to adorn the coiffure, and 
a bunch of ostrich feathers may be worn with singular 
success in company with the popular high style of hair- 
dressing. The osprey when worn is invariably set in a 
handsome je welled « lasp, but it is not, on the whole, much 
for which, of course, the heron should be duly 
thankful. english people have not yet taken with real 
enthusiasm to the hair on the top of the head—it is the 
exception rather than the rule—and while contriving it they 
seem to forget the specialadvantage of inducing the hair from 
the nape of the neck to the crown to set outwards by means of 
a pad of hair securely pinned down, invisibly, of course. But 
let me detail my Illustrations. A very pretty high evening 
bodice is exploited in the one, with sleeves and yoke of 
transparent lace. The bodice is made of shaded mauve 
velvet, bows and ends and puffs of this appearing above 
a frill of the daintiest peach-coloured chiffon, the collar- 
band again being frilled with the chiffon. The costume is 
of smoked grey cloth trimmed with velvet, traced with 
lace and steel, a tight-fitting bolero with collar matching 
this decoration, while the waistcoat is of finely pleated 
mousseline de soie with a lace cravat at the neck. This 
might be allowed to go to a wedding, when it could be 
relied upon to decorate with ‘‘aunt of the 
bride” who is no longer in her first youth—the aunt, I 
mean, not the bride. 


in favour 


success the 


My amiable correspondent ‘“ L. I.. H.” is more than 
welcome to my advice, which is to follow her own sug- 
gestion of black chiffon to cover the 
green gown, but to trim the chiffon 
with insertions of cream-coloured lace, 
three rows of this to be set round the 
skirt, and the same decoration to be 
permitted to appear on the bodice, 
which might have a tie of pale turquoise 
blue. PavLina Pry. 


NOTES. 


At Earl's Court, where the Indian 
Iixhibition was so successful lust 
summer, there will be this year a 


‘* Victorian Exhibition.”” The Duchess 
of Devonshire is the president of the 
women’s section, and the committee is, 
curiously enough, composed entirely of 
peeresses, save only for Henrietta Kae, 
the famous artist. I do not for one 
moment dispute her right to be there 

quite to the contrary: she seems the 
one and only member of the committee 
who is in place! In this very aristo- 
cratically organised country the eight 
peeresses and the other two titled ladies 
are, no doubt, of great importance to 
the success of the enterprise; but, at 
any rate, they might add to their 
number as many actual working 
women. The committee appeal for the 
loan of exhibits suitable for the section. 


‘* Henrietta Rae” is one of many 
illustrations among women workers of 
an ever-recurring inconvenience—the 
loss of the name in marriage. This 
celebrated artist is alias Mrs. Normand. 
It was stated in another column of this 
paper last ‘week that Lord Leighton, 
when raised to the Peerage, retained 
his own name for his title because, as 
he said, ‘‘the name is the trade-mark 
that the worker cannot afford to lose.” 
Precisely the same feeling arises in a 
woman’s mind when she is asked to 
give up the name which she has made 
known in some branch of artistic, 
literary, musical, or public work ; with 
the difference that very rarely is a male 
celebrity invited to take a title, while 
every successful woman professional 
worker, making a good income, is quite sure to be invited 
to assume the undistinguished name of some obscure 
lover! They all secretly gird against it ; I remember stand- 
ing in a group of singers at Mary Davies’ wedding, and 
hearing them unanimously envying her her luck in marry- 
ing a man with the same name as her own, so that she 
became simply ‘‘ Mrs.” instead of ‘‘ Miss” Davies. Married 
women singers generally use an alias, keeping the known 
name for platform use. Mrs. Jopling, ms bm she married 
again, arranged with her intended husband that he should 
take her name and add it to his own, so that they became, 
both of them, ‘‘ Jopling-Rowe”; nevertheless, she con- 
tinues to sign her pictures ‘‘ Louise Jopling,” as Mrs. 
Normand does hers with her maiden name of ‘“ Henrietta 
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Rae,” and as Alice Havers, Mary Ellen Edwards(the success. 
ful black and white artist), and many others have also done. 


Numerous actresses have, in like manner, stage and 
private married names. But this plan of having an alias is 
obviously inconvenient and undignified. In America one 
of the most celebrated actresses, Julia Marlowe, recently 
married a Mr. Tabor, and had herself ‘ billed” under his 
name. ‘The engagement was what actors expressively 
call ‘‘a frost,” and the entrepreneur sued the lady for 
damages because she had concealed her identity, and 
thereby deprived him of his expected audiences. This is an 
extreme instance of the loss caused by the orthodox change 


of name. 


Now, why should a woman worker be required to resign 
her ‘‘trade mark’ because she marries’ In our own 
social customs there is a contrary pre cedent. Whena titled 
widow marries a commoner, she almost always, as every- 
body knows, retains her dead husband’s name in order to 
keep her ‘‘ Ladyship.” In Scotland, as Mr. Barrie men- 
tions in his Life of his mother, and as William and Robert 
Chambers also stated in their Autobiography, it is common 
for a woman to continue to be known by her maiden name 
after her marriage. If titled widows in England and 
humble women in Scotland can do this, why not all women 


whose past work makes their names of value : 


Messrs. Walpole Brothers’ famous Irish linen estab- 
lishment, ‘‘ Belfast House,” 89, New Bond Street (three 
doors from Oxford Street), are offering special bargains in 
their sale which commenced on Monday, the 18th, and 
will continue for a month, ‘Their prices are always 
exceptional for quality, as they are actual manufacturers, 
and have no intermediate profits to pay; but for this sale 
the prices are reduced to an unheard-of degree, as Messrs. 
Walpole have produced very largely during the past year, 
and are anxious to sell off, to keep their village of Irish 
weavers fully employed. In many cases the goods are 
reduced actually 33 per cent., or 6s. Sd. in the pound. 
Thus some fine table-cloths 2 yards square and in 
superfine linen double damask can be had for the unprece- 
dented price of 8s. each, those 24 yards long by 2 yards 
wide at 10s., and 3 yards at 12s., and full-size napkins 
to match are 15s. per dozen, these prices being one-third 
off the usual ones. Towels, sheets, handkerchiefs (soine 
done up in half-dozens, real bargains) down quilts, and 
blankets all share in the reductions of unequalled magui- 
tude. The designs are in the best taste; all articles are 
hemmed and marked in ink free of charge, and finally, 
carriage is paid to anywhere on orders of £1 and upwards. 
This makes the opportunity one not to be missed by ladies, 
whether in town or country; and for the benefit of the 
latter, Messrs. Walpole will send samples of the sale goods 
free on application. In their ladies’ outfitting department 


A PRETTY EVENING BODICE. 

upstairs will be found a large stock of hand-made under- 
clothing, as well as tea and dressing gowns. Cheap as 
well as the very highest class of goods are sold here, and 
all are certainly rare value for the money paid. 


Lanoline is a useful addition to the medicine-cupboard 
and dressing-table. It is based on the wool-fat of the 
sheep, the purest of all fats, and the most resembling that 
of the human skin, so that it is a very good application 
either to an abrasion or a rough surface. It appears in the 
form of an ointment, or ‘‘ toilet Lanoline,” in compressible 
tubes; a rather softer and perfumed ‘‘ Lanoline cold cream”; 
a very pleasant and refined soap; and a ‘‘ Lanoline pomade,” 
all good for their respective purposes. F. F.-M. 
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Won't WASH CLOTHES. BROOKE’S Won’T WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


SOAP 
FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c, . REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 21, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 4, 1892),, of Mr. Thomas Rowley Hill, of st. 
Catherine's Hall, Worcester, M.P. for Worcester 1874-85, 
who died on Oct. 9, was proved at the Worcester District 
Registry on Dec. 30 by Thomas William Hill and Edward 
Henry Hill, the sons and surviving executors, the value 
of the personal estate being £170,322. The testator gives 
£1000 each to his sons-in-law the Rev. Richard Nathaniel 
Kune and the Rev. Joseph Bowstead Medea his daughters- 
in-law Mrs. Bertha Hill and Mrs. Agnes Elizabeth Hill, 
and to each of his grandchildren ; and his silver plate and 
jewels between his four children. His son Thomas William 
Hill is to have the option, and failing him his son Edward 
Henry Hill and his two daughters succe ssively, of 
pure hasing the St. Catherine’s Hall Estate for £25,000, 
and other real estate in Warwickshire and Hereford for 
£60,000. The residue of his property he leaves between 
his four children, Thomas William Hill, Edward Henry 
Hill, Mrs. Mary Evans Kane, and Mrs. Catherine Eliza 
Wilson, in equal shares, as tenants in common. 

The will (dated June 26, 1896) of Mr. Pascoe Dupré 
Grenfell, of 69, Eaton Place, and of Messrs. Morton Rose 
and Co., Princes Street, E.C., a director of many large 
inercantile companies, who died on Noy. 29, was proved 
on Jan, 9 by Ernest Chaplin, his partner, and Cecil Alfred 
Grenfell, the son, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £125,252. ‘The testator gives all his 
furniture, plate, jewels, wines, consumable stores, and 
live and dead stock, to his wife, Mrs. Sophia Grenfell, and 
£100 to Ernest Chaplin. The residue of his property he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then between 
all his children in equal shares; but the portion of any 
daughter unmarried is not to be less than £10,000, and 
any sums advanced to or settled on his children in his life- 
time are to be brought into hotchpot. 

The will (dated Oct. 13, 1888), with two codicils (dated 
June 3, 1892, and June 29, 1895), of Mr. George Lane-Iox, 
J.P., D.L., of Bramham Park, near Leeds, who died on 
Nov. 2, was proved on Jan. 11 by James Thomas Richard 
Iane-Fox, the son and sole executor, the value of the 
on " Wy Hii J VY) personal estate being £88,610. He charges his estates with 

a “ oa ox : cease ‘ ep ee i; G the payment of £2000 each to his daughters Mrs. Caroline 

Gis teat Sete ae A eee ak ae owe ; YY Alexina Orred and Mrs. Katharine Mary Liddell ; £12,000, 

‘Seen 23 pesnion sessevar sae add and £1000 per annum until she marries, to his daugh‘er 
er wire. Marcia Lane- Fox ; and £7000 to his son George Sackville 
1. Pto K 4th P to K 3rd I'rederick Lane-Fox. Subject to legacies to his servants, 
2. Pto @ 4th P to Q Ata weve anna i he leaves the residue of his real and personal estate to his 
i KttoQ B3rd Kt to K B 3rd Kt to .K 2nd The match between Messrs. Lasker and Steinitz, after listing two son James. 

5 + phi Ah dT Fc Renee ples ry thy bs Bathe glh Boe, 1 torn, Sun whey enna nee Vy See ey oeny ay Meee Oe The will (dated June 24, 1896) of Mr. Duncan Mac- 
tnd fr what original met me rq aly 50 é The Counties and Craigside Chess Tournament was brought to a pherson Macnab, of the Union Club, Trafalgar “quare, 
r thi 12. Kt to K 5th B to Q 3rd conclusion after a most successful meeting, with the result that Mr. and 12, Pall Mall, who died on Nov. 30, was proved on 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 


K R, B takes P months, 


is, however, evident that ‘ > , 1 : of dle ai - - rize, and Mr. J on . of : 
‘4 . ‘on “P . oo en it Gus i t Q Rte Kt Parone ag somes’ Mr "}. Towtsen of Live een Ge tot Jan. 5 by John Archibald Iver Macpherson, the brother- 
7. P takes Kt akes P 6. B to O Bt oth phage ey prize in the second section. in-law, Moliére Tabuteau, and Mrs. Mary Jane Macpher- 

‘ 2 >, rae = by Lee calendar “ar aoe. ee son, the daughter, the executors, the value of the personal 
B to K 2nd guineas to half a guinea, are to be awarded. Entries close on May 31 for estate being £59,801. rhe Aes stator bequeaths L600 and 
8. Kt to Bard Kt to B3rd Q to K 4th Kurope, and on June 30 for other parts of the world. Competing problems any money ow ing to him by her brothers to his niece 
1° R to Kt nw @ to B = to poevent ‘ i ii) Wasa a ler Oe eae - a telecaster des ataaag tease Al lace in Catherine S, Glass; £260, his household furniture and 
1. RtoK An a 20. BioK T4t ee th culntanrtossner of ta © yaa Morning ony ™ effects, and any other furniture she may buy to the value 


neces 
Y to Kath may in minended 


STERLING SILVER & 
. PRINCE’S PLATE 7 (Regd. 71,552). 


Guaranteed to retain its Splendid Appear- 
ance and Wear like Silver for 25 Years. 


Breakfast - Dish, with Hot Water Part and Iandsome , “= ‘ Soup-Turcen, with handsome Gad:oon Moutrts. 
Gadroon Mounts. In Prince's Plate, £4 10s. 4 is , In Prince’s Plate. 
n j 2}-quart .. ... 2615 0 


” 


Jey ally, ( ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
a POST FREE. 


4-quart 
715 0 ow 


A 


Full-Size Entrée-Dish, with Handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Prince's Plate, £4. 
Queen Anne Style, Fluted Tea and Coffee Service, with Ebony Handles and Knobs. 


Prince's Sterling 
Plate. t Pia e. Silver. 
2}-pint Coffee-Pot = 5 7 | Tea and Coffee Service £12 00 ... £2100 


2-pint Tea-Pot 5 o | 2-pint Kettle and 
Sugar-Basin 2150 .. Stand - 5100 1500 
Cream-Jug... oes » oe 0 | 24-inch Tea-Tray 8§ sO... 4500 


GOODS SENT 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


lrince’s Storiing 


Dish-Cover, — ipntomne ( Gotren Mounts ™ Richly Cut Glass Salad-Bowl. 
n Prince’s e. Tock wl q ; * is tas 
joinch £215 9 | itinch #8 7 ae With Prince’s Plate Mounts 
12-inch 306 16-inch #00 Large size . Sage With Sterling Silver Mounts 
Medium s‘ze... aS Vegctable Dish and Drainer, with 3 Divisions. Gadroon Mounts. Servers to Match— 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: Small size In Prince’s Plate, £5. Prince’s Plate, 215 0 | ‘sterling Silver, £3. 


158 to 162, OXFORD oy. W. ; & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. ‘FACING THE MANSION HOUSE.) 
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WALLFLOWER 


ROSE 


JASMIN 


geen meer 


PICOTEE 
VIOLET 
OPOPONAX 
LILY of the VALLEY 


And Many Others. 


A NOVELTY ! 


Synthetic Scents 


New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. 


IN TWO SIZES. 






HELIOTROPE 








SYNTHETIC SCENTS 


MUSK 





THIS PERFUME IS 
NON +: EVANESCENT 






TUBEROSE 





PIESSE & LUBIN 


















2 NEW BOND STREET 





LILAC 


ORANGE 





CERISE 


JONQUIL 





And Many Others. 





z 
r f ‘ne? AA 
. These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the production 


of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their 


remarkable characteristic. 


This new departure in the A 


rt of Perfumery will supplant the ; 
older and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimiste ! 


over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. 


May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will 6e 
Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value. 


PIESSE & LUBIN 





2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Full Catalogue, Coloured Iustrations to Scale, Post Free. 





| 
| 
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Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages and Bath Chairs. 


DRIVING ON AIR CUSHIONS. 


” am ees? oe 
OUTER Ccover“\ ¥ 
RUBBER LINING 
CANVAS FABRIC 


\ | In a closed Carriage con- 






a / versation can be carried 







on in a whisper. 







Copy of letter received fiom Lt.-Col. W. F. Longbourne, Derrvahiney, Ballycrissan, Balinasloe 


County Galway, dated Sept. 27, 1896 


Messrs. The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 166, Clerkenwell Road, E.C, 
Sirs,—I have had the tyres you sent me in October last in constant use for 

11 months, and have driven them over 3°00 miles, on some of the roughest roads 

in Ireland, and cannot speak too highly of their com‘ort, bct t> man and horse. 

So far I have nrt had a puncture. Yours faithfally, 

Signed) W. F. LONGBOURNE. 








*,* Copies of other letters received by the Company can be furnished on application, together with full 
particulars of Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres, in a little Brochure, gratis, and post free 


Carriages oN Hire.—Carriages fitted with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres can be hired from the Coupé Company, 
Britannia Road, Fulham, London, 8.W. (Telephone No. 8697), without extra charge, by mentioning (when 
ordering) that Dunlop Tyres are required. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CoO., LTD., 
ag en «ay geal 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Patentees and Sole Makers of the Celebruted DUNLOP TYRES FOR CYCLES. 
SHOW-ROOMS: WORKS: 
14, Recent Srreet, Lonpon, S.W. AMA Srreetr, Coventry. 
BRANCHES: 
DuBLiIN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD 
























Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 

























daily as by those who don’t—the best work of all by those who have the 
stimulating delight of riding Columbias. 





Twice as much clear-headed, forceful work can be done by those who bicycle 





YOU SEE THEM EVi RYWHERE. 
FACTS.—The Pope MFG. CO, 


£21 To ALL ALIKE. 
are the ONLY MAKERS who are 


MW) ODELS F221897 READ able to draw and use, in their 
1 | COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 





3, NICKEL STREL TUBING, 


which is 50 per cent. stronger 
Ais TO ALL 
ey ALIKE. 


Standard of the 
World. 


The Columbia Catalogue tells fully 

of the details of Columbias, and 

should be read and preseived by 

every cyclist. Free by post on 
aj} ication, 


) Jp POPE MEG. CO., 


CA | ~ HARTFORD, CONN. 













tlau any other metal. 








f EUROPEAN HEAD OFFICE 
MAPKT & CO., £5 & 26, SHOE 
LANE, LONTON. 


pS) \) © PE MANUFA( GCo | ware FOR CATALOCUE TO | 
€ Or EIFORD. CO U.S.ASCe WEST-END DEFOT 








OS ANCE, TEE! oo) BAKER ST. LONDON. 
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lue of his property he leav » hi Architects’ Benevolent Institution, the National Hospital for 

t I)iseases of the Heart and Paralysis (Soho Square), and the 

Jews’ Hospital (Norwood); £50 each to the Institution for 

the Relief of the Indigent Blind of the Jewish Persuasion, 

Duke Street, Aldgate), the Portuguese and Spanish 

Jews’ Hospital (Mile End Road), the Asylum for 

Idiots (Earlswood), and the British Home for Incur- 

} page Se ee ibles (Clapham Road); and £25 to the Jewish Board 

jueaths £2000 to Julia Ele anor, the widov of Guardians (Devonshire Square), all free of legacy duty. 

J. M. Hicks _ +=000 each to John url There are some specific and pecuniary bequests to relatives, 

e Fairfax Rhodes ; £100 « ich to his three executors, and others; and the residue of her real and 

nd 22000, his service of silver-giult and the personal estate she leaves, upon various trusts, for the 

house in London sagen money a benefit of her brother, Sydney Goldsmid, her sisters, Maria 

Sir Edward Hamer | irbutt, Mocatta and Rachel Mocatta, and her nephews, Percy 

personal estate hi ves between George Mocatta, Ernest George Mocatta, and Cecil David 

nd “Mary Ann Cookson, Mocatta; ultimately, on the death of the survivor of her 

said brother and sisters, one half of the residue is to go to 

her nephew Percy George Mocatta, and the other half 

between het nephews Ernest George Mocatta and Cecil 
7, Was pro on Jan. 6 by David Mocatta. 

Alfred Lucas, the surviving The will (dated Sept. 20, 1893) of Mrs. Amelia Margaret 

the personal estate amounting te Westrop, of 38, Prince of Wales’s Terrace Kensing rton, 

- waths £1000 to the Cancer carrying on business as Madame Louise at ‘Oxford Street 

Ponsonby ospital, iham Road 900 to University College, ox and Regent Street, who died on Oct. 23, was — on 

houl 0 Edward | | £100 each to the West Londo mn Jan. 9 by Mr, Richard Westrop, the husband, Mr. Richard 

pointed Warden of Tintern ynagogue, the Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn Road), Baker, and Mr. George Augustus Purville Fletcher, 

e, for life, of his effects at ie Metropolitan Free Hospital (Commercial Road), the the executors, the value of the personal estate being 


22, 1884), with 














THE COBURG HOTEL 


“Te mast searmeu wore | ~GROSVENOR SQUARE LONDON 








Gentlewoman. 








THE 


COBURG HOTEL 


IS SITUATED IN THE 


CHOICEST POSITION in TOWN 


ON HIGH GROUND, 


AND IN THE VERY HEART OF 


ARISTOCRATIC LONDON 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 


AFFORDING THE 


QUIET AND REFINEMENT 


OF A 


Well- apPONneS aneen 











VERY MODERATE 1 “TARIFF 


Essentially the Hotel for all the 
best County Families Members of 
Parliament and the Elite. 


GROSVEN oR SQUARE SELF-CONTAINED SUITES OF PRIVATE 


Amidst the most Aristocratic Surroundings in Town. APARTMENTS WITH BATH-ROOM. 


THE CcobBbuU RG HOTEL, 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Socosmtas "& SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Silver, M(\\)) Gold, 112. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


| £6. 4 A 
MARION’ 5 INSTANTANEOUS IE pet THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 
P LATES F OR D ULL D AYS, | , Z . : ‘ ee ibe al ae et 


Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 


MARION’S FIELD CAMERAS, from 24/- upwards. WY SA 8 ROVE scimitar goods. 
MARION’S HAND CAMERAS, from 6/- to $13, my ONE \ iT The Department is under the charge of a 


\ thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
MARIONA PAPER, Matt or Glossy Surface, also Gros Grain.| W)\ g all times be happy to give advice and assistance 


RONTGEN RAY APPARATUS, Best English Make. . . in the selection or repairing of Watches. 

JSS a 7 Si Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 
New Illustrated Catalogue, 1s., Post Free. GENTLEMAN'S GOLD ENGLISH * forwarded on approval. 

KEYLESS WATCH. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23, Soho Sq., London, W. | couosmirs’ 2 siLvERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (divining Stereoscopic Co.) 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL IN LONDON FURNISHED BY MAPLE AND CoO, 
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BOVRIL 


ITs ORIGIN. 


BOVRIL is Beef, the entire lean of the best Beef procurable. 
Not the Forty Pounds’ Weight of Beef which would have to be 
eaten before the nourishment contained in One Pound of Bovril 
could be imparted to the system, but Forty Pounds of the primest 
parts obtained from the finest selected Cattle reared in Australia 
and South America, concentrated by a special process, rendering it 
the most perfect form of Strengthening, Stimulating, Easily 
Digestible Nourishment in the smallest possible bulk. 


its USES. 


BOVRIL is meat and drink at one draught, providing a 
Perfect, Warming, Nourishing, Invigorating Beverage, which forti- 
fies the system against Colds, Chills, and other Winter Ailments. 


BOVRIL imparts fresh strength and renewed vitality to the ems m mss 
healthy, and forms a true Stimulative, Recuperative Food for Me 
Invalids, who relish and retain it when other foods are rejected. 


BOVRIL adds piquancy and nourishment to Soups, Sauces, 
Gravies, Ragoit of Game or Poultry, Meat Pies or Puddings, 
Croquettes, Rissoles, and all Entrées, and is invaluable in every 
kitchen where economy and high -class cooking are desired. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors: The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D.. Chairman; Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P.; and Others. 


JAN. 23, 1897 























TO THE CONTINENT THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Via QUEEN BORQO’ - -EFLUSHING. 
‘' ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
tre Sees SOT, =. rea watts te te Pelt Cac of Glassware tM yy 
BERLIN-—LONDON in 20 Hours” _ and 0 “Arrival Berlin, 6.98 p.m. 


LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hour Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m. 
LONDON~ ‘BALE, in 23 bene, 
Time Table id all inform n Fre p snelic shi p Oe. as Hines ing, oF et Sha Fore St., London, E.C., 


| s ‘ = ; a = = = — ONLY NEXT SIR corey 
grcererencene (66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.(°22.5532"") 
e-c-ee uta: & 220, REGENT STREET, W. 


© “MYRTLE GROVE ad Inspection is Invited of the Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 


DRESSING-BAGS, wince CASES, KIT-BA 
ieee | OBACCO. ~ See ae, Se. 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. THE LIGHTEST FITTED BAG 
~ MANUFACTURED. 
= s«WWEIGHT, COMPLETE, 7 lbs. 
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Illustrated Goods Forwarded 
to the Country 


Myer it : se 
RR LE SOVE Post Free. for Approval. 
THE LIGHTEST FITTED BAG MANUFACTURED, WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 7 lbs. 
ee —_ CIGARETTES. Lady’s 13-in. Monitor-Shaped Dressing and Travelling Bag (Aluminium Frame) in Finest Straight Grain Morocco 
None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! Leather, Fitted with Pain Soli, ye Aan et are ane Tieetrcieae EO Toa 7 renee Be £8 Bee 
d Other Designs in Stock, from £8 15s. to £500. 


dD 9 nories, pet m. 
caine ume taeda ticmenin coon 220, Regent St., W.; 66, Cheapside, B.C. & The Quen's Wonks, Sheed 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


£26,298 Ss, 9d The testatrix gives £300 to her step-son 

Herbert; £3000, upon trust, for her son Arthur 100 . 

vull each to het r xecutors her diamond earrings and It is expected that the new B ishop of London will make 
6 more use of the official residence in St. James’s Square than 


Bishop Te smple did. Archbishop Te smple has taken a fur- 


furs to her step-child Adeline; the remainder of het 


ewels and wearing apparel to her daughte thel; and h 

easehold house } ‘| : nee of ‘W l “ 5 ; ~e te ‘with th . nished house in Lennox Garde ns, and there is some doubt 
furniture and effects therein, to hoe alien few Bile ti fi as to whether he will maintain Addington, Lambeth Palace 
The residue of her real cnd personal estate she leaves, upon being a sufficient residence. 

trust, for her husband for life, and then between her three The enthrone me os of wr new Bishop of London is to 


take place in St. Paul's Cathedral on Saturday next, 
Jan. 30. Part of the area beneath the dome will be 
reserved for the cle rgy of the diocese of London, but the 


children, Arthur Frederick Temple We strop, Percy Charles 
Westrop, and Ethel Westrop, in such shares as her husband 





shall by will or codicil ippou 

Phe wall of Lieutenant-General Henry William Gulliver, rest of the cathedral will be free to the public. 

> En a _— cester Ter1 Hyde E ark, who died on Canon Scott Holland has been preaching in St. Paul's 
ec. 7 is proved on Jan. 5 by Henry James Duncan ° cas . : 5 ai 

Padday and Miss Emily Padday, the executors, the value on the Higher Criticism, urging that it should be fairly 
{ the personal estate being £8783. considered. The question should be, Never mind W hence 

Phe will of Major-General Henry Th mas Richmond it comes, is it true or is something of it true? Canon 
A 94 Gh: Seka’ Dass. Miniieets. hes Ged on Yes. 0 Scott Holland urges that ( hristians working on ( hristian 
x Niel ais aan” We Ee, ae “aia Meee Eee lines should engage themselves in this cause. Che contrast 
ME tanh se Bo ng: Mb ian Migs ol ; recente pester ts Chemise. eis Writes Oiciaiiitias as aes eat between his attitude to the subject and that of the late 
being S2618 12s. 1d. M Ropenr 8 1 ro THE Corporation OF DovGias, Iste or May, Canon Liddon is e xceedingly note »worthy. 

Che will of Captain Louis Ferdinand Henry Courthope rhis unique chain is composed of eighteen links, each representing th Bishop Creighton, who is at present perhaps the most 
Morgan-Grenville. of Biddlesden Park. Bucks: who died Norse dragon mmonly found on the Runic crosses of the Isle of Man contented man in the world, testifies that a Bishop’s life is 
on Aug. 26, was proved on Dec. 22 at the Oxford District — Ss sae gh shield’ ut’ the Be Recon se nan the mel ay meninges ae a happy life, and gives endless opportunities of doing little 
Registry by the Right Hon. Mary Baroness Kinloss, the chain and badge, which were designed by the Mayor, have been executed acts of kindness and of saying words of sympathy. The 
widow and sole exec itrix, the value of the personal estat by ie ae teh nang = Krall, of > ie a ae 9 alien Bishop has issued . volume of a through Me sonecinag 
being £3554, f the standard work on Corporation Plate. == we Sampson Low and Co. They are very respectable specimens, 








— SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — | 


PIONEER’ pneumatic TYRES 
SWEETENED TOBACCO. SUPERSEDED. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


™™—<PDPLDLIISIII 


mini” RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO., Lt. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, 








SEE THE NEW PNEUMATIC COMPENSATION CYCLE. 

| 
1 and 2 ox Packets, and z, : and 1 lb. Tins. 
ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and MlesteTiene (3000 nsteatiene | Post F1e.. 


pe FCIAL.— The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6,Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Second- Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, 
aving customers who prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a successful department with the Assoc iation for many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. 



















‘Three-row Diamond New Moon 
Brooch, £10 10s. 
















New Tie Brooch, containing 
44 Diamonds, £5 58. —, 







Fine Brilliant ve, & ; ¢ 
Half-Hoop Ring, ee ‘ == 
Diamond Tie . 


18-ct. Gold Mount, 
£33 15s. Scart-Pin, £2 128, 6d, 













New Tie Brooch 
(Registered), 
Rubles or Diamonds 

een Te ide and 
Diamon 
























Lizard Brooch, choice 
Brilliauts and Olivines, 
£25. 
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“tern Necklet, set with choice Briliis™™ alt . 
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New 8i 
Scarf-Pin _™ 
Gold Flags beau- 
tifully ~ ow’ in a 
colours j 9 rooch, dant, Hair Ornament, Choice Whole Pearl Bead hire, and 
i Cigaals Scarf - A _ wee 8) for — ‘ES Se A variety of =f Stars ir. Stock. Pin. £2 2s. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEVVELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


Brooches, or enamelled 
Diamond Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: “Ruspoli, London.” 


cer EAR-CAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes. 

Send measure round head just 

above eurs. Price 3s. 6d. 


I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 





ae weak 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


ErPS’Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 



















A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, Ac. 
Hygienic, and pre- 












ROWLAN DS’ 














pared with Pure 
0 D 0 N T 0 and Harmless me) s& 
Materials, Md PRICE 
Is THE BEST 1 / 
\, Tooth Powder, 
"e § S WThree Tints, 
gong on s Pacers 
- ee revents Decay. 
= PRICE for, Gives Delightful <3 N ATURELLE, 
oy to the Breath. mp emp anes 
2s. Od. Pe To nes. of Bn Seve, 
Ask Chemists for | Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 






Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 









ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. . oe 








Td 
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[,OXPON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH | = on 
4 COAST RAILWAY. an 
SPECIAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS— | A F , , H ! 5 

TO BRIGHTON.—EVERY WEEKDAY First-Class Day Tickets “y< ex : 

from Victoria 10.5a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., Pullman Car , = - , No matter 
EVERY SATURDAY vues lass Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40 — 

and 11.404.m.; London Bridge 9.25a.m. and 12 noon. Fare 10s. 6d., { f y* " 

including ac dmissio mn to Aquarium and Royal Pavilix ae | DA y ae how grey 
EVERY SUNDAY First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria at ( ; .* : . n : 

10.45 a.m. and 12 a p.m. Fare 10s — } os , our hair, or 
TO WORTHING.—EVERY WEEKDAY First-Class Day Tickets J : ‘ 

fs “mt Victoria 10.5 a.m. Fare 13s. 6d., including Pullman Car to 4 ME , leached, or 
Brighton. J . ’ . 7 | : 
EVERY SATURDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from , 4 \ } 

‘I VER a A Fare lls . % j . p ( - . \ \ ay! dyed, it 
EVERY SUNS AY First-Clavs Day Tickets from Victoria 10.45 » we } 

Fare 13s., including Pullman Car to Brighton. \ Y | j \ m a k es ] t 

To HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, and EAST- . WY y : ” 4 if 

BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. . hig be autifu ] 
_ VICTORIA—4. Om 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.26 p.m. ; 4 \ J | ¥ n 1 | g 
alse 4.30, 5.40, and 9.45 p.m., to Eastbourne only. | AS , : ‘ > Sy. 
FROM LONDON BRIDGE—9.45 a.m ,12.5p.m., 2.5 p.m.,4.5 p.m., | . y - 7 \ anc 8108 y 

and 5.5 p.m. ; also 9.55 p.m. to Eastbo vurne ‘caly 


YARIS. —SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST SS V J S/H Y , ¥ » | Sn» ’ 
ROUTE, via yy wen and ROUEN. Two , TS iam ee” , /}jf/$ ac AW Restores 
Special Express Services eeKdays and Sundays). 7 : o, SP / fs : \e 
LondontoParis (U&2) (.2.3)| Paristo London (1&2) (1, 2,3) | NY , i f y ip] \ GREY HAIR 
mp .-m. | Yj i to its ori- 
ginal colour 








Victoria .. dep 0.45 Paris .. .. dep. 0.0 
London Bridge ,, 9.55 p-m. 
a.m. | Le nec “ p Beiige, arr. 7.0 
7.45 | Victo 7.0 

: 7d. ; as Third Td 

Sd.; Sec ond, 42 : Ml. OA Pullman 

Drawing-Roo » Firs : nd Class Train 

between Vic toria and Newhaven 


ee hee eee 


Regenerates 


BLEACHED 
HAIR. 
By the use of the 


por FU LL PARTICULARS of. availability 


aut _) ‘ hs ee The Complete Furniture of a Comfortable Bed-Room: Wardrobe, 
n LA R RI T Z. a RAND H OTEL. Dressing-Chest, Washstand, Two Cane-Seat Arm-Chairs, Chamber p at he 

eituated facing the orean, The climate Is as mifd and delightful as Service, Bed, Bedding, &e., FOLDS into one Small Case measuring egenera "; 

Hee ae eee ese tat, comfort ckecilent coking and | Oft. by 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. Rigidity and Appearance of Glued-up Furniture. ‘ pes ag ty Hea 


tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excellent cooking. and 

moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district; is | , ‘ 5 

frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvousof the Evglisheolony. ' Patented all over the World. Invaluable to Colonists, Hotels, Officers Ez. is always glossy 

to tloo rs oconplen. ~_ che gig yates “any ane were | Quarters S are Bed Rooms Sh tin Boxes & Suit P at T Price ) x ’ 
€ rave bee oducer a the Granc ote a view to - = s s . s . ° 

satisfying all the ae rts whic th travellers may _— "C ‘aloriféres P , oc g ’ c e a s ‘ beautiful, 


news Sens Sane Bp oe bee rar tee eh al ie oe | Separate Parts can be had. Obtainable at all Dealers’ or Direct from and natural. 


meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train, 


Addres ss: Mr. Mo INTENAT, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. —_— 
TINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. No. 1. BL ACK. 


W . 
Hevigru sericea VP, FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE & FURNITURE CO, Lid,| So barn Brown. 


«ndon. 
330, OL STR ° on ° -c. - 3 
Pp, AND 0. MAIL-STEAMERS Bh a wa pach Wi es , No. 4. CHESTNUT. 
No. 5. LIGHT CHESTNUT. 


FROM LONDON TO 


ae 


7 eae 





—— 








OrnBAl eae. MALTA, deg 


EGYPT." A JEN. any AY, and s Brery Week. : jn Mg > ga at the Paris No. 6. GOLD BLOND. 
arta HINA. and JA APAN aus ne LU T No. 7. ASH BLOND. 
4 < » Special, 


IRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and Tas. . - : 
VENICE and HRINDISI to EGYPT and hygienic, adherent & invisible 13s. and 6s. 6d. 


Fo aga 
the EA ° } T nie Weeks. E 
For Particulars app feta eGo Tickets. 122, Leadenhall Toilet powder — CEI. FAY, Inventor - 
Street, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. ®, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8” May 1875. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING 00., 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES a meee eee 292, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


By the Steam-ships GARONNE, 3876 tons register, and vad sign in lead penc ils that dese orves reed woe Rag << Sy Leawr. ** 1] hope he may make a& fortune by it.’’—Truth. 


ne Mine Labia MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
30, 31, 32, & 33, BERNERS STREET, W. ; 


Y N, GREECE, CONST NTINUPLE, &c., 
For yg rt BR a. returning May ” ANTI ; If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 4 
For PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, CORSIC 4 ITALY, and SICILY, Specimens—3_ Black, 1 Red, and 1 Blue, post AnD 87, 91, 93, & 95, CITY ROAD, E.C., 
Leaving April 21, returning May 2. free in the United Kingdom, is. 
String Band, Electric Light, Hot & Cola Baths, High-Class Cuisine. LONDON. 


f F. Green & Co. Head Offices, Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd. A PPD PPP PPLPIALTGR 
{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co. } Fenchurch Avenue, 46, Mellece Viaduct, , : ’ ON SALE 
BY HAIRDRESSERS AND CHEMISTS. 

















Managers 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 


London, E.C.; or to the West-End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur LonpDon, E.Cc. 


Street, S.W. 





OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
JTANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings eres. » hire charged if purchased in six months 
The cheapest ho a. ‘hiring really good pianos by all the best 
makers is THOM. AS OE tZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. ’ A. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas () Me 
Vetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System, j 
Carriage free. ‘Canings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 4 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and cv.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W 








YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find R When you see coming down the road 
that the Cheapest House in the cine dom for new Grand and ( asa cedar pencil, among a lot of little lights one that 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard Ibach, Vetzmann, Steinway, . looks like a runaway bonfire, that's the 
Be aren. and other oo ropate is tidy oo OE fie of the » but covered with paper. 
and CQ.'S, 27, Baker Street ynidon , Where the merits of the N 
Pianos by the reqpecire sahara cnn to tried ide by ae ANypianee | SS RE-POINTS ITSELF | 20th CENTURY BICYCLE LAMP 
OHN BROADWOOD and SON s’ € AUTOMATICALLY, (S and if the wind blow or the 
@F newly -introduced CROSS-STRUNG GRAND PLANOFORTES ] road be rough and you see the 
, , ee lesser lights go out one by one 


have achieved phenomenal success. FI Mene! ! vanen al a) Pry. SLOWDOW 7 
lakers to Her Majesty the Queen ssasiee sibs until only one big light remains, 


and all the Re yal Family 5 ~ - THAT Ss THE SAME 


33, Great Vulteney Street, Loudon, W 


ALMAINE'S SALE OF PIANOS, | Origevet | 
DAMAISES ALE OF ITANOS Mg =CAR' ART : PE RRR Masta tales 20in CENTURY BICYCLE LAMP 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas. Throws a Brilliant Light Ahead! 


Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas, 


Ciass 1, 17 guineas. \« ‘lass 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, #0 ¢ 4s, 

(Class 2, 20 guineas i¢ lass 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 5 ~~. A / 

American Organs. by all the best Makers, tr om 44 guineas 6 NEW CAVENDISH ST. J . FITS ANY BICYCLE. 
* J BURNS PARAFFIN. 


upwards, Full price pore will be allowed for any instrument 


within three years if one of a ent TaNBY be taker n. Iilns- Kl ONL' Y ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. = j ensre ALsaue is Ait, WEAvunes. 


ieee, mea eset | WL, sae ARY MACHIN 
(Es ears), lnsbd en ‘ i > 
=>] E \w Price 15/*; Aluminium, 17 
oF : Aluminium, 17/6 


Saturdays, 3. 
- " . . PTOR For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an r . . 4 . . - 
y pos : re} 4 . ! tf HER : — +. Pehl wh “6 easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Ine POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
ab et a ce hi & « 8 « 4 Cy c 
ee ee ee European Acency : 102, FORE ST., E.6. 


Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 


Motto in heraldic colours, br tid, ee plates engraved in Modern . | \ 
and Mediaeval SE eine ee eee el VELLUM. = INVALID COMFO RTS Adjustable Couches, Beds If not obtainable in your Town send P.O.0. dircet to 
Prospectus post-free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. Ss From &1 10s The 20th Century Company 

e PY e Seth Bed Lifts £3 10s. Bed : = ’ 
{RESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S Reclining Boards ii Rete 716 21, Baker Street, London, W. 
GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Pauper and Square Court “A 25s. #8 leg Rests 10/« 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, Walking Machines, Crutches 10/6 
wv Address. No charge for eugraving steel ahs, Signet rings, ' Portable W.C.’s a, lo Bed Baths 12/6 


18 carat, from 42s, Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2s, 8d. ; “ . ‘ 
ladies’, 38. Wedding and invitatic bos cards. Specimens free. Electric -_ 1 f = Commodes 25/- ——_ 
T. CULLE TON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C \ ps rinais, /f > rambu Wh. 

———— vy Air & Water Beds, (7 Samra ses” ae 


&e. 


j 

















THE SEVEN rH “p DITION 


(HE LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
(Forty-one Years in India). 
Is now ready, in 2 vols., demy &8vo. wi. h Portraits, etc., 36s. 
Ricnarp Bexriey and Son, New Barlington Street. 








ON JAN. 26. PRICE ONE SHILLING. , _—————— = — 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for , ‘x re 4 Th not entangle or break the Hair. Are effecti 
l ¥! HONOUR ; ~ require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


FEBRUARY. Contents— j 
IN KEDAR'S TENTS. Chapters IV.—VI. By Henry Seton | . . 

Merriman, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,”’ &c, 7 | fy" j ANTWERP = 12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS, 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR (February). ; ) ( - . 1 Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


THE WRECK OF THE BIRKENHEAD: An Anniversary Study. 
By oy. ae ayer a Maurice, C.1. BEWARE OF SPI ‘R1Ots IMITATIONS, now being sold by 


CANRING D RA —, peL Bee By FE. 1. Parker. | Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARE 
TWO CENTURIES OF NATIONAL MONT MENTS. By Mrs. : x y on the Right-Hand Corner of cach Label. 
= f : WHOLESALE OF R. HOvENDEN & Sons, 


> A. aneey 8 Smith. ONS. If. Duell 1 | : TS 
J 8 ‘ > 
DUELS OF ALL NATI uelling in the United States. f BERNERS S8T., W.,axp CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 


James Pemberton-Grun 














By 
¥ IFE’S SECRET. By Henryk Sienkiew 


ricz - ; 
= ne VIEW OF LOVE: being a Meditation for St. Vaien- i x4 
THE YOUTH OF THE NAPIERS, By Stephen Gwynn. \ AAA BS j fang ee — 
tN NAL UST. By Canon Rawnsley. fn ~— , = ML ‘ 
Y FORE ‘RIEND. By A. M. Purser. = La 3 S f bs y 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. = ral Sy _ = aS SA . 7 : 
London: Smrra, Ecpek, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. A ‘ = y — = y SJ a] jj), GRIMAU INDIAN CIGARETTES 
N? MORE ASTHMA from this moment. “a S aS 


Awarded one pustved thou- in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous 


Y) Di 
Spinal Carriages. SC : Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and Uppress’on, 


nd f Gold a we | 
N? MORE ASTHMA Mevals”'and cienitink teen | Bath Chairs for Hand or Pony. pA. or immediately relieved by Grimault and Co. indian 
Particulars gratisand uoet foes froma | 6 oe EW AVEN DISH ST.,* marentet ) i o0- and Cnt 3, » = I “reat 
DR. CLERY, MARSEILLEs, FRANCE. ®5 rontland Place wWw- Portland St., London, W. 








re 
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recommended the Rev. Archibal d Rshestonn, D. D., Prin- 


a] igh s t 1 } nt Their tone is when both the Bishop-Designate of Peterborough, Mr. 
decided! ind Carr-Glyn, and the Bishop of Crediton, Exeter's new cipal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durham. Dr. Robertson 
Ir. ] e] in » Of Masclnhons suffragan, Canon Trefusis, will be formally consecrated to is one of the best theologi ] scholars in the C hurch of 
has beer i \ York. H lw accented th their sacred office. Sacked. and has been very successful in his important 
uli, | . byte I it last meetir v Is there, after all, such a plethora of curates ? A vical post in Durham. 
took t l se Of rel » permit thi Not- writes that he has advertised for a curate six times, with a The outgoing Principal of King’s made the most 
wat g, the probabilities at it Dr. Pentecost will stipend of £100, and has received in all two answers. notable contribution to last week’s annual meeting of 
go to A The . L o1 i the largest con Or e the st brilliant scholars in Ireland was 11 Evange Lical Clergy at Islington, with a vigorously asserted 
Bregs s of Lond in Marylebon J W. Stubbe, Senie r Fel a of > College Dublin. claim for the strictly Protestant character of the Thirty- 
Archbishop Benson, it is said, spent his Church income He has left, it is to be to little that will keep him in Nine Articles. 
Chul What he t, 200,000 Ss acquired f memory, but the Dublin examination papers show how The new Bishop of Killaloe is the Dean of Cork, the 
} k ] ! nad We v i hoolmaste1 ; mplishe d he was, and how thoughtful. Ve ry Rev. Merz wyn Ar hdale. Dr. Archdale is wholly 
It p 1 that ¢ ( Jnanage and There ic no doubt that the eclection ‘af & succeuecr to ae ee ae public, but he is said to be High 
listril . vn H » I Dr. Wace in the Prine ipalship ot King’s College, London, WAFER ER Rie VOBSeReNS. 
We A bbe the f a dual cor ha » far been judiciously m ide. The spe cial commission The Rev. E. A. Fellowes, of Oriel College, Oxford, has 
& t f new | st. Mat Day, Feb. 24 ippointed by the council to report on the applications have accepted the Precentorship of Bristol. \ 





FASTMAN’S © 
POCKET and 
BULL’S-EYE 


KODAK CAMERAS. 


Loaded in Daylight. 





N BULL'S-EYE 
The Pocket. Price £1 1s. 


The No. 2 Bull’s-Eye. Price £1 138. 


The No. 4 Bull's-Eye. Price £2 Jos. 


si edelitite 
E ASTI AN Materials Co. Ltd. 
15. 17 Susere Street, London, W. 


Fat sP Rochester, N.Y., t A 
BEKLIN Machen fen Stra East K ak ¢ 


CREY OR FADED HAIR. 
COURTICE’S CALIMIANTHIST 





Ts the only Vegetabl ee ation in the world acknowledged by 


the faculty t be wrte rile nd permanently r reth 
colour of Grey + Pade a Mais true to Natur ins Day This is 
not a Dye, but simp louring princiy f tl ersimm 
and Waln utina nirated form. 1¢ fe wine for the Hair | 

“nl Skin, clear an 4 } arm “ r 1 has a ¥ refreshing 
fr AgTAnce Prices ts., 2s. Ss., and Gs, 6d. 


Fon GREV WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, Rc. | 


COURTICE'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT ad NUT GALLS 


Will permanently restore the colour to any desired natural shade 
true to Nature, in Two Hour the Fxtraet 5 not a Dye. 

tre ngthe os and promotes the growth of the Hais is applic din two 
mine are, > dex not stain the kin, and ij be rfe thy arate 

Ladies this Extract is invaluable fo hy st the « 
skin, and can be used with any other Re pene r. Of all ha mis 


divert fro GEORGE C guR Tice |! Th rty Your Pr 
fessor of Hair Specifics 
Tem) I 
asp WN Vrices hae: » 2s. a, b -' 64d., . 
He. — Cheques ana Pi made payable to order of 
GEORG 73 Tor RII E aud Cv 


SLEEP AND REST 


For Skin Tortured 





(uticura 


Sreepy Cure TreatTMENT.— Warm baths, with 
CuTIcURA Soap, gentle applications of Cuticura 
(ointment), and mild doses of CuTicuna REsoL- 
VENT (the new blood purifier). 

fold througheut the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all c'eewra St aed British depot: F. 
fag Sons, }, Fes) ward-t.. London. POTTER Dave 

& Cnem. Corr., Sole Props. U.8.a& 





EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the mos (GS ——— , 
ful American Remedy, is an effervescent _ Ss, ’ woe 
der, taken in water If three doses do not . Oil 


Emerson’s BROMO- SHS 


- DREW & SONS PICCADILLY CIRCUS, = Sopa 
LONDON, Ww . wench 63, LONG AGRE, LONDON, WS, 


It 


s of the ‘Inner 
AMORATORY, &, HISHOP S Bagg! CHANCERY LANE, 





~MERRYWEATHER- 
WATER SUPPLY 10 ‘COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED a 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. | 












BROVERSON'S | MERRYWEATHER, LONDON [WEARY WEATHER f LONDON 

; SS ¥ 

+AL GUARANTEBEZE. HEAD gate eR | . | 
Ron CH a) 


i any headache, no matter how caused, send 
hie saying where obtained, AND 
We WILL AT ONCE REFUND 
5 HE PRICI rrial bottle, post free, 7d. Larger 

, Is. I}d. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Chemists, or 


bottle to us, 


Ween: Pour Fillies 
Tank 


MERRY WEATHER LONDON 
2 =the 


BEARING 'S" STRATUM — 


DonkKEY, OR 


tained to order by almost all 


EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 


46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








Insist on Full Name 








Pe coms 3 cams 


a 





-Encine Pompe. For Water FInvIne WaTer 
“supply or Fire Engine. Wiis Daiven and Boren. 








Inventors and Sole Makers, 
‘ 
sua PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET; CHAPPELL 
MAJESTY INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT | 








ERSON Size / With Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s.6d. = i cca “a ; 

2 . ype (all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. | A tone of re markaly sweet quality and 
w size! With Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s, | unusual sustaining power.”"—Zimes, = 

4-PERSO ' rE tall Fittings Silver- Plated, £6 10s. Bak ombines the tone and power of a grand 

Silver - Plated N.b.— Either of the En Routes a with | With the compactness of an ordinary upright or 


Saueepan, if re- ae Patent Railway Attachment Lid au “A J ll : ” } 
quired. Twoper- ‘Tray: 2-person size, 7s. t if I-person nize ul cottage plano. —Dai y News. 
sons, 106 extra ge « 


wee meni ttnw ame [NEW HIGH-CLASS 





ations : put on the mre te pre by th fa ain 

of Drew's “En Rh CUSTOMERS ARE | ‘While boasting the solid virtues of English 
DYINED TO SEND THEIR ORDERS WITH er : " 
REMITTANCE DIRECT, or if the order is sent | workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its 
sprOmen an Sasa ot nv shoud ken (ore | size and quality produced from a foreign work- 


MAKE, AND FITTED WITH THEIR PATENT AD. Vaasa all ’—Truth. 
JUSTABLE SAFETY LAMP AND REGISTERED 
STOVE AND KETTLE. 


PIANOS. 


“ DREW & SONS Actual — DRESSING| FITTED | PATENT | 
Makers of BAGS | SUIT CASES | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS | 

“TOVED OF ALL LADIES,”—Ssaksrere (“ Much Ado,” Act I., Scene I.) 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 

: 2 2 2-2 2 st oO FF! 


5 THE OLDEST AND BEST. ( ‘r. HALL and CO SHE LOC STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
for Illustrated Pamphlet on Cycle Parts Construction. Free 
“The Queen.”— Feels no hesitation in recom- 
mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883. 


CATALOGUES POST FREI 





ROBINSON & Hts BELFAST. 


And 170, RECE ST., LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 
Childre u's 1 ay HEMSTITOHED. 
CAMBRIC : Ladies’ 99 | adi es’ 2/9 doz. 
Gents’ » 1Gents’ 3/1) 
“The: rich © ambrics of Messrs. 
POCKET ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Z'he Queen. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERGHIEFS, 
LISTS POST FREE, 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and sng for 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS. 37, B¢ de Strasbourg’ 


-ED.PINAUD' siesta eton 
| iemaniamaaice IXORA BREONI | ‘AIDA 


ED. PINAUD’S QUININE WATER 


tonic; prevents the hair from falli ng ¢ off. 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 

lit Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 

Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 


EXQUISITE MODELS. 
PERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


Y<éN 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Will not = in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 





















THE 
INGLVd 








Made in White, Black, and all the 
fashionable colours and shades in 















YCEUM.—MISS ELLEN TERRY as 

4 SHOGEN cy ySe LINE, This Saturday (Jan. 23), and 
Jan. 25, 2.2. MATINEE, Wednesday, Jan. 27. O 1A, 
Jan. 9, for a limited number of nights. Box-Office (Mr. Hurst): 
open 10 to5. Seats booked by letter. ~—. YCEUM 


Italian Cloth, Satin, and Couitil. 


4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 


Three Gold Medals. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Cee whotseme> 
(7-4 


api 











Lancet. 















Sold b principal Drapers and 
ws _Ladies s° Dutfitters. a 


| ED.PINAUD'S !XORA SOAP 





Sold by all Fir st-class Perfumers. 


Whelemnip:s R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
» Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 











The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 








GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


end many bay? I npcomok of of Gisttnotion hove testified 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


A. a pencil 0 quartes of ” rt t 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after car thor 





























A Free Sample and detailed Testin Is free b ‘ An Emixext Surcron writes: “After a lengthened experience of Foods, A Lapy writes: “I consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 
to Tins, - oa. a eee we both at home and in India, I consider ‘Benger’s Food’ incomparably superior saved baby’s life. I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
ep of Mamhery re os, ~ a a. . i - es to any I have ever prescribed.” nothing until we began the ‘Benger.’ He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.” 
Jae Tcmpese: Liverpeet ca ti eer ooo | Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemstete, &c., everywhere. 


mele] pv 


Invalids 


MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE, ano DIGESTIBLE. 


“ Retained when Gil other Foods are rejecteA??—sonion wesion record 





For Infants 
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PLAYER’S PETER ROBINSON'S | 
Navy Cut GREAT 


Cigarettes) WINTER SALE 


THIS DAY, 
AND THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. 


SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Catalogues Post Free. 








a, 


Ww “a 
WOTTINGHAM CASTLE 


SASS 
a 
OSS 








FACSIMILE OF TIN OF 24 CIGARETTES. 


SELLING BY THE MILLION TO THE MILLION. 


Sold only in Packets of 12 and Tins containing 24,50 and 100. These delightful Cigarettes are also | 
supplied in a new size ‘‘ MAGNUMS "’ in pocket tins containing 16 and in 50’s and 100’s 


LTD., 





is the ORIGINAL “* NAVY CUT ” and is made up only in I oz. Packets and in 2 oz., 4 0z., 8 oz., and Oxford St. and Regent St. 


1 1b. Tins which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. Beware of Imitations, and insist on 
having the ORIGINAL. Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and Take No Other. 











WHEN ASKED TO EXPERIMENT. 


(at your own cost and risk) with Inferior Imitations, bear in mind that the 


DUNLOP was the Original Pneumatic Tyre which revolutionised 
cycling; it was the first in 1888, and has been foremost ever since. 


DUNLOP TYRES 


win the Championships and beat the Records. 


MANY MILLIONS 


have been made and sold, and the demand increases continually. 


* (REGD.) 








The Handsomest Illustrated Booklet in the Trade “ALL ABOUT | 
DUNLOP TYRES FOR 1897,” can be had GRATIS and Post Free | 


on application. a 
DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRES ARE NOW PERFECTED FOR CARRIAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., ‘°° “Sono?” **" 


Works: ALMA STREET, COVENTRY ; 
BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. te \% BI fell | S 








>. raed” 
EARTERS) re X" 
5 es ' Supplied to the Queen 
" ss and Royal Family. 


y/ CURE FOR 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely af’ ie . AW ii 

eounterfeited. It is not enough to ask for * Little ¢ r/L a INDIGESTION. 

Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and , \ 
: ¥ : . all Bread supplied to them as HOVIsS & 





“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” san 





Purchasers are requested to se that 
\ is slamped HOVIS. 
“‘\ Apply to your Baker or Grocer for 


HOVIS Flour for home nse pack 
in Bags of 34 lbs. and 7 Ibs. 


should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless * Little Liver Pills’ that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER'S. A® ‘ff | yp an ee 
eee . ‘ = , Yy ’ fee HOVIB. oe experienced in obtain- 


CARTERS 


Z > if what ic supplied aa 
A BOVIS is not satisfactory, phare write 
sending sample (the cost of which will 

@ defrayed) to 


EARTERS) CARTERS CARTERS! CORTERS YWYyY G Gy 
“€ af Riven! AR yy , 7 ZS. FITTON and SON, 
| Y AiG MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. . 


= aes f= —Y Bry 
— . y J < Y Uy YA Bakers recommendi other Bread instead 
y Z of HOVIs do #0 for their own profit, 
Bewane! 








TYPEWRITERS Gea hata cua 7 _ _ | y | wicca 





All the Standard Makes for SALE or HIRE at HALF 7 
> +h Patented throughout the Worl. 
THE USUAL PRICES, hg HIRE - PURCHASE The POCKET INSTRA is imperceptible in a pocket. ornamental, Abso- 
SYSTEM. lutely Safe and Chany, The INSTRA prey mec pe ; aecanee to 
e A ; lelicate persons, who. by its use, can re-ist cold apd changes of tempe:- 
MS. TYPE WRITTEN FROM 10d. PER 1000 WORDS. pang y Useful when Biryeling, Travelling, or at Theatres, &e. -” 
PERSONS USING THE INSTRA CAN SIT IN 4 COLD BOOM 


N. TAYLOR, Manager, IN COMFORT WITHOUT A FIRE. 
7%, CHANCERY L8tANE, LONDON. BLAIR and CO., 427, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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§, SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C. 
WINNERS OF THE HIGHEST POSITIONS FOR 


ENGLISH TOURBILLON & SPLIT SECONDS WATCHES 
AT KEW OBSERVATORY IN 1895, 


eae 
“ 





















<- TEMPORARY BALL ROOMS 


Specialities in 1 j j 
Erected in your own Gardens or Enclosures, on Hire for the Evening. 


PERFECTLY WARMED, WEATHERPROOF, AND SNOW - RESISTING. 


Need to Furniture. 





£65 £105, 
ifferent types of Watches kept in Stock. 
Diamonds and Jewellery. 


wit ag Me Rvehest He {durg at 
WICH 


(Reen 


w *QBsERVA ATORIES - 
~~ Connected with the House. No Remove 


PIGGOTT BROS. & COMPANY 
57, 58, 59, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON. | 
ILLUSTRATED HIRE CATALOGUE, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, POST FREE. 


4, 





Time, Trouble, and Expense Saved in House- 
holds by the use of 


FRENCH SOUPS 


In Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 
1s, 4d., Post Free, 1s. 7d. 


Free De mpustentinns in the use of these Soups are held 
frequently for which Cards of Invitation will be sent on 
application to 9%, Wigmore Street. 


> mith 2g g ‘ons Wall chee 
xcet tom “To 


 OTRANO LoNDO 


THE QUEEN, Dec. 7, 1895, says: 
nothing but a certain proportion of water.” 


OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, 


AND OF THE SOLE AGENTS, 


COSENZA & co., 95 & & 97, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


“The only preserved and condensed Soups that require 








Watchmakers to the Admiralty 
and the Royal Observatories. | 
Old Watches and Jewellery taken in exchange. ow with | 


every Watch. Postage free at our own ris 
7-1) Mus., post free, 





In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Send for Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp 








‘From the heath covered mountains of Scotia I come. 


DEWAR’S 


Choice Old 


WHISKY. 









« SCOTSMAN Free from Of Vegetable 
a Mercury. Drugs. 









A combination of the finest 
Whiskies made in the Highlands 
of Scotland, thoroughly matured 
in wood after sherry, for family 


Years Per 

Old. Do 
6 39/- 2 Gallons. 
10 ” 


16 .. 61/- ne 
Sent free to any part of the 
Kingdom on receipt of remit. 
tance for amount. 


J. H. OEWAR, 


47, Rose Street, 
GLASGOW, W. 


AJAX, CvCLESsS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen are Rich 
Value. 25 to 30 per cent. saved, and 
Carriage Paid. Immense Stock — 
New and Second Hand. Easy Terms, 
from 10s. per Month. Lists free, 
Nov Open—Large Cycling Schools 
at Liverpool and London Addresses. 


BRITISH CYCLE MAANUFACTURING CO., 


45, Everton Rd., Liverpool, & 42, High St., Camden Town, London. 





ANTI BILIOUS 








‘w~wrrrwrweeerrrrrererererererervrervrerYeY* 


COMFORT IN WALKING. 


Ce a 











| A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
y =6which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 





FOR 
BILE, 





Registering the Extreme Heat and Cold. 


/'NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


WINDOW-BRACKET THERMOMETERS, 





Enabling the 
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Thermometers for Sitting and Bed Rooms, 1s. 6d. each. 
Registering Minimum Thermometers, 2s, 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICKE-LISTS FREE TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and British and Foreign Governments. 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
BRANCH FS—45, Cornhill, and 122, Regent Street, London, 
Phot« graphic Studi oa) , rystal Palace, 










Cigarette Paper 


Books 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
— 


New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.’’ 


Honours—Sydney, 1879. 
Me Ibourne, 1880, 
Calcutta, 1884, 


: 

) 

A ) 
REVOLUTION IN 
7 

) 

] 




















Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas, 


THIS Gun, wherever shown, has always taken 

honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can buy at half the 
price from the Maker? Any gun sent o nappre oval « on receipt of P.O.0., 
and remittance returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target 
trial allowed. A choice of 2000Gune, Rifles, and Revo vers, embracing 
every novelty in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s. to 50 guineas; 
B.-L. Revolvers, from 68. 6d. to 100s. Send six stamps tor New 
Illustrated ¢ Jatalogue, now ready, embracing every Gun, Rifle, and 
Revolver up to date; also Air-Cane and Implement Sheets. For con- 
versions, new barrels, Pin Fires to Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to 
Breechloaders, re- Vee &c., we have a staff of men second tonone 
in the trade. SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, &c. at one profit on first 
cost of manufacture ; Re- stocking, from lés.; Pin Fires altered to 
Central Fires, from 30s. ; New Barrels, fro m £2 to £10; M.-L. altered 
to C.-F., B.-L., from 60s., with B.-A. Locks; and from 80s. with Bar 
Locks, including new hammers, and making up as new: Altering 
le ks to Rebound, 128. 

Cc. E. LEWIS 32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street 
gy BIRMINGHAM. Established 1850, 
Fologrames SPeetes, Bev Birmi ren eer 


LLOYD'S 1. atm. 
rH oriciInas FU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY Colony 
on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 2 
TRADE MARK— SONS 
R. HOVENDEN an. SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business, 
with the receipt, trade-mark. and goodwill, trom the Executrix 
the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured ONLY a 


their Factory 
"From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 


BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


CLARKES 











latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after 

wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man ' had not died out ” 





> 
} 
}| |] LIVER, | 
HEADACHE, | 
} 
} 


wy 
Gos 
CYRES WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 
IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


lieving ALL PAIN & THROBBING, and soon 
ul op ouses the worst CORNS & BUNIONS. 


Softens and Removes all Hard Callosities on the 
> Boles of the Feet. If you Suffer, Try a Box. 


You will never regret it. 
Boxes, is. i}4., of all Chemists. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 
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NIGHTAMm& LIGHT 
| PATIENT | 


“ow 


THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CAS: 





THE ONLY SAFE WIGHT LIGHTS, Scld everywhere. 





CLAREDS PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT CO., Ltd. 
London, N.W. 








Loxpos: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ixcram Brotuens, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Saturpay, January 23, 1897 





